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“aS ROYAL COMMISSION or FINE aut . iT ~ ECOND: HAND NOVELS. ROMANCES, &e. .U SSE X, B B oO A R DING.] H OUSE 
TER MAJE STY’S "COMMISSIONERS a Re iid sold, at wnorecedented lew “irs Sibert Ane SANS | Soa RCE, Nos, lg.end 1, Priveb 


HEREBY GIVE NOTICE ;— 
1, That works of art intended for exhibition according to the 
notices published in May and Ju ys ue. are to be sent to West- 
wineles van oy n the hours of 10 and 5o0n any day, Sunday 


the Ist to the 8th of June next (inclusive), when” 


scents ait ‘bei in attendance to receive them: but no work will 
be received after Saturday the 8th of June. 

2. Each exhibitor is required to send, together with his work, 

a letter containing his name gee address, and stating the 
humber, if more than one, of t imens sent by him, with 
weh descriptions of the designs. pees s,or modes of execu- 
tion a8 may be intended for publication, subject to the approval 
of the Commissioners. 

3. No ornamental frames to cartoons will be odpiesiie, but 
each specimen in fresco may be surrounded b. frame or 
border, adorned with painted arabesques, which may be exe- 
cuted either by the artist himself or under his direction, and 
either in fresco or in any other method. 

4. The artists or their agents may attend to examine the 
works sent by them, and to restretch such drawings or paintings 

as may bave been detached -_ ‘a stretching-frames, and 
polled for the convenience, of ca) 

5, No work ey | be allowed to be ‘Tetouched. ee having been 
received, except torepair an injury and 
then 0 only by the artist himsel 

possible care will be taken of the works sent, but i aL 





logues Gratis, wit ices to each set, at Carvalho's Cheap Book 
Warehouse, 147, Fleet-street. Reading societies will clearly per- 
ceive, that by this méans they can purchase books for about the 
average cost of borrowing them. : 


MELLERS CATALOGUE ° OF CHEAP 
BOOKS can be had this day, Gratis and Postage-free. 
FOREIGN BOOKS.—A. Catalogue of French, 


German, Italian, spanish, and Classical Works, will ap 
At in Aeat., to forwarded, as usual, on application boos 





“Also. the following Works are now onsale: 

Bacon’s (Lord) Works, with several additional 
Pieces, and a New*Lifé 6 Vertes the’ Author, by Mr. Mullett, 4 “i. 
folio, calf neat, port. by 
; mig (M.) General «a Historical a 
Critical, with additions by Bernard Birch. Lockman, and others, 
and the Oriental Articles, by George Sale, Esq., 10 vols. — 
calf, very neat, 71. 7s... 1735 

Encyclopedia Britannica, or,a Dictionary of Arts, 
Sciences, and Miscellaneous Literature, 20 vols. man plates, 
4to., 4th edition,. calf; very neat, 5. 17s. 6d. Fain. 1810 





pe. ury or loss the Commissioners will not be 
he Catalogues ey Sxbibiiee will be published. 


C. Le BASTLAKE, Secretary. 
OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS, Traratcar- 


Square. 








NOTICE TO ARTISTS. 

All Works of Painting. Seulpture, or Architecture, intended 
for the ensuing DAG at the ROYAL ACA DEMY, 
mast be sent in r MONDAY, the i ne orby dix o'clock in the 
Evening of TUESDAY. the 9th of APRIL next, after which 
time no work aa possibly be TE, nor can any Works 
received which have alread ay been publicly exhibited. 

Ofall Works of Painting, Sculpture or Architecture, described 
as we iebios performance of several Artists, the first mentioned in 

the description’ will alone be entitled to a ticket of admission to 
the Exhibition. 

The other Regulations necessary to be observed may be ob- 

m 


tained at the Royal Acade 
HENRY HOWARD, R.A:, See. - 
Erery possible care will be taken of Works sent for Exhibi- 
tion; but the Royal Academy will not hold itself accountable 
in any case of injury or loss: nor can it undertake to pay the 
comtiage peat say package which may be forwarded by carriers. 
Deasioes will be seeelee on the South side of 





the bolton ae Ea anyon oh on the Nort 
The prices of Works to be disposed of may be communicated 
to the Secretary. 
RT-UNION © of ett ak a 


4, Trafy iow. square, Charing-cross. Establis' 

The t ISTS for the gorment per will Subscribe sitively Chose THIS 
DAY (Saturds ~ "Mare 3 yen poreive, for 
each guinea paid,a Line Engravi vines by Me all, from the 

re by C. Stanfield, R.A., *T ASTLE or’ ISCHIA? and, 
in addition to this, a series of Twenty-two Designs in Outline, 
made forthe Society by C. Selous, and engraved by Mr. 
Henry Moses, ilnatrative of‘ The Pilgrim's P eas.’ The Out: 
lines are now finished, and may be seen at the ce. They will 
be delivered Feats after in? gictribarton a prizes. 


od A.) i Hon. Secs. 


HE GOVERNESS INSTITUTION, 30, 
Soho-square. — Mrs. BINTON yes ectfully infocus the 
Nobility, Gentry, and Principals of Se ool, that she can intro- 
duce ) high! y- rovqect table ies, Sapa qualified to fill every 
Mrs. H. is much accustomed to 
a having resided many years on the Continent, is 
Pao with the French, Italian, and German Languages.— 
Schools transferred and recommended in England and on the 
Continent.—Letters must be free. 


= 
ANSION HOUSE CLASSICAL, MATHE- 

. MATICAL, and ComMre al SCHOOL, HamMerR- 
MITH. ts by Mr. WM. WALKER.—At this Establish- 
= Youn Jentlemen are eiidendie and carefully trained in 
-- ry braneit ot a liberal Education. omestic arrange- 
ents for the health and happiness of the Pupils are such as the 

most anxious parent must approve. e Premises are very 
spacions, and admirably sttapted 5 the School-room large ; the 
Dormitories lofty and well ventilated; and the Play-ground 
ary an acre in extent. ‘Terms moderate, and references 

riven to Parents of Pupils, and to Gentlemen edueated by the 


taebttees, ‘The School is publicly examined at Midsummer and 


‘EP 

‘PER 2MS of FOVES’S SUBSCRIPTION and 
NON-SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, No. 3, fous Sirest, 
oe “square. By the year, W. lis. 6d.; half-year, 20s. ; 

+ month, 5s. ; Cortenent. 3s.; by the volume, 3d. 

and, with ‘suitable arrangements for country readers, 
_ sont by post of all the latest publications, reviews, 


T ’ 
U DIE S SELECT LIBRARY, 28, Upper 
King-street, Bloomsbury-square. 
The Su Sune of Subseri iption, 6s. a Quarter; 
Works; criber is entitled to the perusal of the best a and newest 
the A}, History, Philosophy, and General Literature, with all 
a bh and American Reviews. the Eat Magazines, &c, 
aime “eyes and M to be d d of, second-hand, 
Nemoderate te 


Newspapers recularly supplied ; Stationery of every description. 
CURIOUS AND RARE BOOKS, 


POTTER solicits notice to his. LIST of 
thi Pee OND-HAND | BOOKS, appe' to the April 
ae ne rar ‘art ofthe 4 m, as containin Y SINGU- 
the ITACL E, ry c URIOUS COLLECTION of WORKS in 
a 8 Sel AN, SPANISH, and FRENCH LANGUAGES, &c., 

lection a. the Extensive Library of John Black, Esq., 
™, years Editor of the Morning Chronicle, 

“street, Leicester-square, 


























=. Supplement to the 4th, 5th, and 

6th Editions of the,-with Prelimina Dissertations on the > 

tory of the Sciences, — . 4to. nu umerous plates, 9. 5s. 824 
clean uncut Cop: 


Goethe, Werke, 55 vols, in 28, half calf, 27. 10s. 
Stuttgart, 1828-33 
Hume and Smollett’s History of England, the last 
Trade editign,.10 vols. 8vo. ports. calf gilt, 2/. 10s. 1841 
Martin(R. M.) History of the British Colonies, 


5 vols. 8vo. numerous maps, the best edition, very esesnn,€, 5s. 
Ish 
“John Miller, 404, Oxford-street. 


OPWITH’S GEOLOGICAL MODELS, 
dedicated to the Rev. Professor Bucklan 
These models are constructed of various kinds of wood fitted 
together from actual measurements of the Strata in che Coal 
and “<0 Mining Districts of the North of ang and. upper 
ach model re, nts the eartace, of the ground;-the 
sides exhibit four vertical sections, each of which corresponds 
with the sections usually drawn in geological works, and the 
base of each model represents a horizontal plane ata 9 Cartala 
depth under the surface, according to the scale of the m 
he mode}s illustrate the Eakare of Stratification ; of Valleys 
of Denudation ; Succession of Coal Seams in the Newcastle Coal 
Field ; Strata of acent ead Mine Districts; the effects pro- 
duced! by Faults or egetionss Intersections of Mineral Veins, 
&c.; and are accompanied with ey a hatte. orest description. 
T. TH, Esq. F.G.8, Memb. Inst. C.E., 
Author of a Treatise on teens al Drawing, &e. 
Sold in Cases, bound and lettered to resemble large octavo, 
quarto, or folio volumes, 
y ENNANT Geologist, &c., 149, Strand, Londen. 
Set of Six Models, 2 inches square, £3 





The same, 4inches square, 2 10 
qnewe ometels, Zinches square, 4 0 
on inches square, 


0 
It may —y to observe, that the train of investigation 
which ef AY red to study these models is wholly apart fi 
theoretical researches which extend to the original formation 
of rocks, and is confined to such facts as are open to every day 
observation, and of which no doubt can possib!y exist. 
The description of the models can be had senatale. price ls. 6d. 


°o BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS. To 

POSED OF, on moderate terms, a respectable 

BUSINESS i in the above line of nearly twenty years establish- 

ment, situate in pgentest and healthy neighbourhood towards 

the west end of the town. For particulars apply to A. Z., Messrs. 
Herring, Dewick, & Co. 31, Walbrook, City. 





parties visiting Brighton, and to Commercial Goationen, 5 tee 
the prominent features of ber establishment are CO 
COMBINED 4 WITH ECONOMY. Good Coffee Rooms, MPORT 
Dining Rooms, and comfortable Sleepin Apartments, which 
may be engaged either by the day or on fi 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 50, REGENT STREET, 
February 15, 1844. 
BONUSES DECLARED £529,306. 17s. 7d. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that all Per- 
sons who hold Policies in this Office, bearing date prior 

to the year 1834, may receive the present value of the 
which have been added to their Dee u 
Head Office, or to the Agents rough = icies were 
issued. EORG BEAUMONT. Actuary. 


OWs, LEONARD & CO., AucTIONEERS 

p Commission Mercuants, BOSTON, UNITED 

TATES, . large and commodious Rooms, fitted up in the 
pat. suitable manner, offer their services to thé London Trade 
for the sale of the following description of Articles, or Browee and 





mn n application atthe 





in the same line :—Paintings—Engravings—Marble, Breas 
Alabaster Ornaments—Apntique rt Rustic Porn’ 
Articles—London and Paris Fanc joods — Bi — y ‘and 
Sheffield Ware—Articles of Taste t for ‘the Drawing-room, Cabi- 
Beh, or Boudoir—and all Articles of ‘Taste and Virt 
A Catalogue or Advertiser will be published sonthiy, with the 

prices of Articles, wholesale or rota. enema the very best 
medium for advertising such 

Agency for any of Manufactures or Goods respect- 
fully solicited, and to which every attention will be given. 

Auction Sales as usual, to wh' consignments of Books or 
Articles of L description are so! 

The most satisfactory references can be obtained on applica- 
tion to Mr. John Miller, Bookseller, Henrietta-street, Coy. ate 
garden. HOWE, LEONARD & 


ECORATIONS FOR sOoms = orery 
variety of elegant, Design: % rar A 
SOMINE_ proc are’ painted only ‘— * SIMPSON, 
House Feinter and Decorator, No. 456, Wes Strand, Strafelgars 
square. Bre this process Decorations have ‘all the brilliancy of 
the finest distemper, or Fresco- Paintings, — = Ly to 
stand washing over and over again wit ° 
firmly as any oil paintings, w —) they will Potala their tt orl 
liant colour much rations are painted on 
Paper, and may be sae all pares of the Country. 


Yo RO YAL LETTERS PATENT.— 
nioed by ay, Her Majesty. ae Office of Woods, &c.—IM- 
PROVED TININ or WAL OUSES, &c. 
Sm J Mfectnalhy: peatesta © vy me thod of decoration either 
of paint or and whieh is pre-eminent y adegted) 
from damp in. walls, Ay possesses ma her subs 
vantages; unalterable by > its durability 1 * guaranteed. 
References to pa’ in whose houses pat. patent has been em- 
plored. one terms for materials or Sona ned 
b nally of the patentee. JOHN COLLARD 
RATE, at atw one adden extensir ve yg of ge patent 
may be tnapooted.. —19, Eh John's-wood 


HINA PAPER. HANGINGS. 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SON, House Decorators to Her 
Majesty, beg to a that they have now to offer a few 
beautiful and ve perfect sets of these elegant Decorations, 
being the mr and only geestation Ly pany years. 

















“ae the ist of io price 2s. 
UARTERLY JOURNAL 
STATISTICAL society, Vel. VII. Part I. 


Conte: 
1. Pressure ond Progress of the Causes of Mortality among 
Different Classes. 


of the 


2. Cupections! uisite in Eoimoting the Comparative Sanatory 
Condition of Different Distric 
3. Statistics of the Metropolis and ‘ts ‘Local Government. 
J. W. Parker, West Strand. 








Sales bp Auction. 

Mr. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION at his Great Room, 
192, Fleet-street (corner of SSapeer: -lane), on MONDAY 
NEXT, April ‘ON andt thre ee fi eT TIE ays. Yorec 12. 

PORTION OF THE LIBRARY of a CLER- 
GYMAN, deceased; also the LIBRARY of an ARTIST, 
deceased. Including . excellent Collection of Divinity, Classics, 

Old Poetry, Plays, Works of Architecture, Paintings, Arts, 

Sciences, &c.: also, English, Scotch, and Irish History, Voyages, 

and Travels, Biography, Earl y Lez tal Treatises, Works relating 

to pendes. Trade, Commerce, America, &c.; among which 
will be found some very scarce and interesting articles. ‘To be 
viewed and Catalogues bad. 


THE FINISHED DRAWINGS AND SKETCHES OF 
FRANCIS NICHOLSON, ESQ., DECEASED. 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, 
Xing-street, St. James's-square, on ‘WEDNESDAY, April 24, 
atl precisely 





rder of the nee NINTIN 
HE COLLECTION of PAINTINGS in OIL, 
TER-COLO DRAWINGS, and SKETCHES, made 
by the be FRANCIS. NICHOLSON, Esq., one of the founders 
of the Society of Painters in Water Colours, inclading interest- 
ing Views in England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, besides 
Scrap Books, containing series of the original sketches from 
which the Gennes pore made, Books on Art, Painting Imple- 
ments, Dry Colou 
ane be vigwedt two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 





“CIRCULATION or BIRMINGHAM I NEWSPAPERS, 
(From the Parliamentary returns.) 
Ps 158 YRAR 184 


HE eR “GOUNTIES HERALD 


284,000 





The Birmingham Gazette «..+s0esseeeeeeees + 138,000 
The Birmingham Journal ... 
The Birmingham Advertiser o+s+++esesee+s e130 





283,500 





NEW VOLUME AND NEW PART OF ROSE'S 


nOIOGRARHICAL 1 L DICTIONARY. 


NEW GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL DIC. 
ONARY, ee tecet at partly arranged by the late 


Rev. HUGH JAM 
B. ryreress J.G. cok Rivington s E. Hodgson; G. Law- 
ford; J. M Richardson ; J. Bain; J. Dowdi ing; G. & 
a Greenland; F. C, eatlens james Bol n; Capes & Co.; 
Nickisson; J. & J. . Deighton, Cambridge ; and J. H. 
Parker, Oxford. 


NEW WORK ON ASIA MINOR, 
Now ready. with Map and Engravings, 2 vols. 8vo. 38s 
ESEARCHES in ASIA MINOR, PONTUS, 
and ARMENIA) with some Account of their Antiquities 


and Geology. By W. 1. HAMILTON, Esq. M.P., Secretary to 
the Geological fpclety, 
wre: 





Albemarle-street. 
Just published, 


IEBIG’S FAMILIAR LETTERS on 





CHEMISTRY. 2nd edition, fcap. 8vo. 4s, 6d 
—— Agricultural Chemistry. 3rd edition, 8yo. 
10s. 6d 


Animal Chemistry. 2nd edit. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
Turner's Chemistry. 7th edition. By Professors 
Liebig and Gregory. 8vo. 1/. 8 
Portrait of Professor Lichig, 7s. 6d. 
Parnell’s » Applic’ Chemistry. 8vo, Vol. I. 13s. 
Preservation of Wood, and 








Calico Printing. 
Parnell’s Elements of Chemical Analysis. 8vo. 


0s. & 

New Methods of Alkalimetry. By Drs, Fresenius 
and Will. 12mo. 
Taylor ry Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street, 





282 








HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CXLVI., 
is published THIS wae 


inten 
1. Aqueducts and Canals—F —4 : Duke of Bridgewater. 
2. Custine’s Russia. 
3. Revolutionary Tribunal. 
4. Cpassivents and Cemeteries—Funerals and Funeral 


5. Baie as A ricultu re. 
Fs Dyce’s Edition of Skelton’s Poems. 
7. Hume and his Influence on English History. 
John Murray, Albemarle. street. 


w ready, in 8vo. price 6s. the First Number of 


HE. ENGLISH REVIEW; or, QUARTERLY 
ZOUGRAL of ECCLESIASTICAL and GENERAL 

LITERATL i 
& Contents:—1. The Knights Tomei. Sees of Bangor and 
St. Asaph— Aliditional Bishoprics—3. The Agamemnon of Aschy- 
us—4. German Writers on the English Church—5. Lord Jobn 
Russell's Translation of Dante’s Francesca da Rimini—6. 
Wordsworth’s Theophilus Anglicanus—7. The Chinese War— 
Notices of New Books—Foreign and Colonial Ecclesiastical [n- 
telligence, and C ‘orresponde nce— Missions to the Heathen. 

Rivingtons, St. ie s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


his day is published, 
HE ECLECTIC REVIEW for Arrit, 1844. 
Price Half-a-Crown. 


1. The Earl of Danby. 
2. Martineau’s Christian i. 
3. The Epistle to the Ephe 
4. Lord Jeffrey's C Notalteatbonn | to the Edi nburgh Review. 
5. The Present State and Prospects of ourk: manne Churches. 
6. Mr. Rowland Hill—Post-Office Reform 
7. The Tahiti Question. &c. &c. 
T. Ward & Co. Paternoster-row. 


Price 2s. 6d. hes 

OOD'S MAGAZINE for Aprit, containing 

Contsibations by the Editor, the Honourable Mrs. 

Norton, Mrs. iss F, Browne, R. Monckton Milnes, 

. Barry Cornwali, Sam. Lover, Major C. Campbell, the 

author of *Peter Priggins,’ Jilbert Shaddoe, &c. &c. is pub- 

lished this day by Henry Renshaw, 356. Strand, and may be had 
of all booksellers and stationers in the kingdom. 


NEW BANKING PERIODICAL. 
HE BANKER’S MAGAZINE, No. 1, for 


APRIL, price One Shilling and Sixpence, will contain 
Articles—On the present State of Banking Affairs—Sir Robert 
eel’s Intentions—One Bank Rd Issue—Richard Cobden, Esq. 

. on the Currency—The Case of the 3} per Cent. Fund- 
holders—Banking L am ene Intelligence—Reports of Joint- Stock 
Banks—The Funds, & 

,ondon: Ric bard a 5, Paternoster-row. 


D CLEROS.—The New Y ork Cosmaten. — 

Sp alished, Braet § pri 6d.. Messrs. Sim 
Marshall THE MTG STHAN'S MONTHS MAGAZINE 
and (UNIVE REAL RE ¥ IE ‘he attention of the whole Pro- 
testant commennity is comaie solicited to the above article in 
the APRIL Number, to which the most distinguished divines 

and scholars of the Established Church are contributors. 
Opinions of the Press.—* Takes a high stand.” Orford Herald.— 
“ Full of promise.” Cambridge oneness —‘* Wages internecine 

war with the T eget — Literary Gazett 
Mere re had by Pe vay of all Booksellers. 


is day is published, price 2s. 6d. 
HE CHRISTIAN TEACHER, No. 24, 
APRIL, 1844. 


Con ts. 
Neander on the free Teaching of Theology 
Contributions to the Edinburgh Review, by ‘Francis Jeffrey. 
Life in the Sick Room: Essays. By an in 
Memoir of the Life of Lord Sydenham. 7 J. P. Scrope, 
By E. Chad- 


wie 
What's to i done ? or, Past, Present, and Future. 
Critical and Miscellaneous Writings of Theodore Parker. 
Relisiong Union, with Intellectual Freedom: 
n ayior. 
3 Hely Songs vin | “Musical Praye 
. Th ne Book Depastmnent of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
ssociatio: 
John C Savana (late John Green), 121, Newgate-street. 


alts EDINBURGH MAGAZINE for 
PRIL, » price. One Shilling, costelne—Bieniy and Prizes; 
or, ar Wheel of porene by Mrs. Gore ; Part V1.—Murray’s 
Summer at Port-Phbilip—A Gossip on Sensuous Influences— 
pomoies and Becollections of the late Abraham Raimbach, 
Harris's Highlands of Athiopia—Sketch of the Irish Great 
Debate by an Eye-witness—Scenes in the Life of an Authoress, 
1H. —Politics of the Month—A New a of the Age— 
Moe try ; The Food Taxed, a Glee; benezer Elliott; 
Schiller’ 's Ode to Joy: by Bon Gaultier; HA &c.—Literary Re- 
ister: Nichol’s Contemplations on the Solar System; Irelan 
fe ares and after the Union; by R. Montgomery Martin, &c. &c. 
Debit Tait, Edinburgh; Simpkin & Co., London ; J. Cumming, 
ublin. 


THE 








Contents. 














“sq. 
Report on. the practice of Interment in Towns. 


a Letter, by 


so eye & See 











In a few days will be published, price 
DUB 


LIN REVIEW, No. XXXI. 


The Religious ont Social Condition of France. 

Prescott’s Conquest of Mexi 

Dr. Mant’s Romish Gonruptions. 

Moehler’s Symbolism. 

The Nestorian Christians of Kurdistan 

Irish Archeological Society—Statute of Kilkenny. 
The Pension of the Irish C 

Recent Publications on the Irish Question. 

Suppression of Monasteries. 


London: C. Dolman, $l. New Bond-street. Dubie: a. Cum- 
ming. Edinburgh: V W: Tait. Liverpool: Booker 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for APRIL, price 2s. 6d., contains :—The Irish Question— 
he Three Suitors. a Legend of maetnaek, By Charles Hervey 
—Glimpses in the Mountains ; No. 1— The Perils of the Nation— 
The Mishaps. of Mister Latitat Nabhim. during a short Profes- 
sional Visit to the Sister Island; Chaps. XII. to XIV. —eopiler 's 
Hero and Leander; from the German. By John Anster, L.L.I 
—Southey and his Poems—Canova and his Works—Arrah Nels 
or, Times of Old. By G. P. R. James, Esq. Chaps. XXIX. 
XX.—Some New Jottings in my Note-book: First Gathering. 
y a Dreamer—Ordnance Memoir oF Ireland—Nuts and Nut- 
crackers: No. X., a Nut for the Real * Liberator ;’ a Nut for 
*Her Majesty’ 's Servants ;’ a Nut for ‘the Traversers;’ a Nut for 
* the Climbing Boys’—Dramatic Poetry: The Bridal of. Melcha 
Chips from the Library Table; Bundle the Second. Tom 
Burke of ‘Ours,’ No. XVI., with two Etchings, price ls. Carle- 
toBablin: William Cui XX pe y'W. S. Orr & Co. Lond 
in: William Curry, jun 0.5 t & Co. London; 
and all Booksellers. 


ge nan saw 











THE ATHENAUM CMar. 3) 
THE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. 65, 
Is published this day, price 6s. 


V. GEIJER’S HISTORY of SWEDEN. 
VI. The COMMERCIAL POLICY of RUSSIA, 
wn POPULAR POETRY of the BRETONS, 
VIII. RISE and PROGRESS of CULINARY LITER. 
TURE and COOKERY. 
IX. PROBLEMATIC INVASION of BRITISH INDIA, 


Short Reviews of Books, Continental Intelligence, New Publications, &c. 
Cuapman & Hatt, 186, Strand. 


I. DANTE ALLIGHIERI. 
Il. AUTOBIOGRAPHY of HEINRICH ZSCHOKKE. 
Ill. ST. MARC GIRARDIN on the EMPLOYMENT of 
the PASSIONS in the DRAMA 
IV. FRENCH and ENGLISH RIV. ALRY in EASTERN 
AFRICA. 





THE ONLY MAGAZINE ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
Price Hatr-a-Crown, 


AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. 


The APRIL NUMBER contains: 
SAINT JAMES'’S; or, the COURT of QUEEN ANNE. By W. Harrison Arnswortu, Esy, 


Book the First—Chap. XVI. Harley discovers that certain important documents have been abstracted from his egeri. 
toire by Greg; his uneasiness increased by a message from the Marquis de Guiscard.—X VII. The price paid for the letters 
—XVILII. In which Masham is banished from court for three months.—XIX. The Serjeant’s “‘ Drum.”—XX. A love-seene 
in the Queen’s ante-chamber.—X XI. Wherein Marlborough and Godolphin demand Harley's dismissal of the Queen— 
XXIL. Showing how the tables were turned upon the secretary. 


A JAR OF HONEY FROM MOUNT HYBLA. By Leicu Hunt. 
Mythic Stories of ancient Sicily.—Alpheus and Arethusa.—Acis and Galatea.—Rape of Proserpine. 
Henry Welby; or, the Hermit of Cripplegate. By Charles Ollier.—Oriana and Vesperella; or, the City of Pearls. Chap. IIL 
By John Hamilton.—Exploits and Character of Sir Francis Drake.—The Sea Voyage. By W. Francis Ainsworth, 
THE NEW GULL’S HORNE-BOOK, 
By George Raymond.—Our Library Table.—Music on Windermere. By Mrs. Ponsonby. 
—Life in India. 


Joun Mortimer, Adelaide-street, Trafalgar-square. 


The Elliston Papers (New Series). 


London: 





ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH. 
The APRIL NUMBER of 


COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE AND HUMORIST, 


Contains the following Interesting Articles :— 


10. The MARCHIONESS of LONDONDERRY’S DIARY 
of her TRAVELS (concluded). 

11. DECLARATION of WAR between Two of the Great 
Powers of Europe. 

12. MORAL ALCHEMY. By Horace Smith, Esq. 

. APRIL FOOLS’ DAY ALL THE YEAR ROUND. By 

5. LOVE ON. By Eliza Cook. Laman Blanchard, Esq. 

3. The RIGHTS of DRAMATIC AUTHORS. 14. LINES. By James Kenney, Esq. 

7. AIX-LES-BAINS, and its NEIGHBOURHOOD: a Week’s | 15. A DAY’S SHOOTING in a bf _ of LOYOLA. 
Ramble. By Mrs. Trollope. 16. EASTER FEASTS in POLA 

» RECREATIONS in NATURAL HISTORY —ELE- | 17. The DUTY of SELF-COMMEMORATION. 
PHAN 18. The LAUREL. By J. E. Carpenter. 

&e. &e. 


1. The WEDDING DAY. A Family Legend. By Thomas 
Ingoldsby. Illustrated by Leech. 

2. MARIANNE ESTERLING. By the Medical Student. 

. The EMPEROR NICHOLAS; his NOBLES, SERFS, 
and SERVANTS. 

. SOCIAL NUISANCES. 


ANTS. 
. The EMIGRANTS of SAN TOMMASO. By Mrs. Gore. 
Henry Corsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





13, Great Marlborough-street, 
MR. LEVER’S NEW WORK, ILLUSTRATED BY CRUIKSHANKE. 


ARTHUR O’LEARY ; 


HIS WANDERINGS AND PONDERINGS IN MANY LANDS. 
Edited by his Friend, HARRY LORREQUER, and Illustrated by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Is now ready at all the Booksellers and Libraries throughout the Kingdom. 


Henry Corsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


MR. MURRAY’S HAND-BOOKS 


FOR LONDON AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 








PUBLIC GALLERIES OF ART IN AND NEAR LONDON; 


Ww ith CATA- 
Secon! 


LOGUES of the PICTURES; and Historical, Biographical, and Critical Notices. By Mrs. JAMESON. 
Thousand. Post 8vo. 


HAMPTON COURT; a ROAD-BOOK for Kensington, Chiswick, Kew, Richmoui 
Twickenham, Teddington, and Bushy Park, to Hampton Court ; and a GUIDE to the Palace, Pictures, Tap Feap. 
and Gardens. By EDWARD JESSE, Esq., Surveyor of Her Majesty's Parks and Palaces. Fifth Thousan 
8vo., 2s. 6d. 


WINDSOR and ETON; an HISTORICAL ACCOUNT of the Castle and its i 
ciations, and a GUIDE to the Pictures, Tapestries, Gardens, &e. By EDWARD JESSE, Esq., Surveyor 0 
Majesty’s Parks and Palaces. Third Thousand. Feap. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY; a GUIDE to its Art, Architecture, and Associations. 
By PETER CUNNINGHAM, Esq. Second Thousand. Feap. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


JoHn Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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N° 857) 


COMPLETION OF THE GRAND DICTIONARY BY FLEMING AND TIBBINS. 


This day, in 2 vols. largest Imperial 4to., 2,360 pages, with three columns in each, price 1/. 11s. 6d. each volume, 
“ extra cloth boards, 


ROYAL DICTIONARY, 





.. ENGLISH AND FRENCH, AND FRENCH AND ENGLISH, 
Y LITER. Compiled from the Dictionaries of Johnson, Todd, Ash, Webster, and Crabb ; 
iti f Chambaud, Ga , and J. De i , the sixth editi f the Academy, the C lé t of 
a oe, tiene = pret mma is Receaeanttesk Ghahenaes a8 toneane. the Sabena iacloonel Gakse, ee 
And the Standard Technological Works in either Language. 
By PROFESSORS FLEMING and TIBBINS. 
NK. 


London: F. Dipor & Co. Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. 


THE LIBRARY OF TRAVEL. 








This day is published, to be continued Weekly, price FourPENcE, the First NuMBER of 


THE LIBRARY OF TRAVEL; 


BEIN 


, , , , 
A Popular Wescription of foreign Countries, 
WITH 
NOTICES of SCENERY, NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS, INCIDENTS of WAYFARING and SOJOURN, PER- 
SONAL and HISTORICAL SKETCHES, ANECDOTES, &c. 


Abundantly Illustrated with Wood Engravings, 
Edited by WALTER K. KELLY. 


Each weekly Number will contain twenty full pages of letter-press, demy octavo, embracing such woodcuts as may 
be required to illustrate the Text. At the end of every month the Numbers will be collected into a Part, which will be 
issued with the Magazines ; and the Parts treating of each country or group of countries, as may be found most convenient, 
will be bound into Volumes, with separate title-pages. 


*,* SYRIA and the HOLY LAND will form the First Volume. 


London: Cuoapman & Hatt, 186, Strand. 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 


RTH, Ex, 


rom his eseri- 
or the letters 

A love-seene 
the Queen— 


1e. 
ris. Chap. IIL 
insworth. 


Irs. Ponsonby. 


Y 





Architectural Library, 59, High Holborn. 


MR. WEALE has the following valuable Works very nearly ready for Publication :— 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES 


OF THE 


COLLEGIATE CHAPEL OF ST, STEPHEN, WESTMINSTER, 


The late House of Commons ; 


Drawn from actual Survey and Admeasurements made by direction of the Commissioners oF Her Masesty's Woops 
AND Works, &c. 
Accompanied by Observations on the original and perfect State of the Building, and a Description of the Plates. 
By FREDERICK MACKENZIE. 
Fine Engravings, developing the style of the best period of Gothic Architecture. Large atlas folio, half-bound in morocco, 
price 41. 4s. 
44* Her Majesty’s Government are desirous of affording to the Professional Architect and to the Antiquary this valuable 
Work at a much less cost than could compensate for private enterprise. 


WEALE’S QUARTERLY PAPERS ON ARCHITECTURE. 


Part III, due at Lady Day, is published this day, price 7s. 6d., together with a Supplement, price 3s. in addition : 


RY'’S DIARY 


. of the Great 
, Esq. 
ROUND. By 


of LOYOLA. 
IN. 





pugh-street, 
K. 


YDS. 
KSHANK. 


CONTAINING 
1, Present Condition and Prospects of Architecture in England. _8. The Temple Church : its interior Restoration and Decora- 


prciained or Painted Glass in Winchester Cathedral: by O. | _ with six highly finished coloured engravings by Owen 
rter, Architect ; with nine facsimile coloured engravings. 


ones. 
ei Sines or Painted Gless in West Wickham Church, Kent: ©. Hetivenef Werte gublivhed, 


(In all 33 illustrations.) 


—_—— . aller; with six facsimile coloured engravings. The Supplement contains— 

' ; ene Style of Architecture in Belgium, Part 2. . 1. Full-length Portraits of Mary I., Queen of England, and 
Outlines and Ch isti i i er Consort Philip II. of Spain, painted by Dirk Cra +0 

) Styles: by W. H. ee of diferent Architecteral Holland, by order of the Queen: a facsimile from painted glass. 
6. 


2. St. Augustin, the first Christian Bishop in England; with 
elaborate Ornamental Letters of the lath century. 


3. Alphabet of Capital Letters of the 14th century. 


4. ‘Glory be,’ &c. &c. &c.: original Music, with Ornamental 
Letters; facsimile of the 14th century. 


WEALE’S QUARTERLY PAPERS ON ENGINEERING. 


Part IIL, due at Lady Day, price 7s. 6d.; containing 
ires, Tapestries 1. M. Mallet’s Report on the Applicati A hori 
nousand. Feap Pressure to Railways; with teooe cons hla : si 


2. Novel Met * . 
Railways fos poenel 4 plying the Atmospheric Pressure to 


AS on the Hall of the Middle Temple; with five en- 


of St. Jacques at Liége : three en c 
: x : gravings by Le Keux. and five 
highly finished coloured engravings by Ones Jones, Architect. 


}. Architectural and Ornamental Illustrations of the Church 





th CATA- 
[ESON. Second 


| Richmond, 





5. Messrs. Bury, Curtis and Kennedy's improved Twenty-five 
Horse Power Dredging Machine ; with six engravings. 


6. Mr. Higgins on the Harbours of the S. E. Coast of England. 


1 its Ass0- neumatic Locomotive Engines : by J. 7. Mr. Higgins on the Restoration of Herne Bay Pier, and on 
1d 1 1 Het 3. Life of Samuel ae heric Rail } a aeet of Marine Worms in the Destruction of Timber, with 
survey! : = ; 9 Me Bae § e - »E j : 
barveyer © “a7; by Samuel Hughes, C.6. ‘With a Portrait. | ng eens 


8 American Slips and Dry Docks for the Repair of Ships ; with 
three engravings. (In all 15 Engravings.) 


WEALE’S EXTENSIVE CATALOGUE OF WORKS 


ECTURE, CIVIL, MECHANICAL, and MILITARY ENGINEERING, and NAVAL ARCHITECTURE, 
May be had gratis: sent by post upon receipt of six penny stamps, to save double charge. 


4. M. Peclet on the Application of Heat; translated. Part I. 


‘ MR. 


\ ssociations 























M. A. NATTALI, 23, Bedford Street, 
Covent Garden, 


BEGS TO ANNOUNCE THAT HIS 


ANNUAL CATALOGUE OF 
BOOKS For MDCCCXLIV. 


CONTAINING 
SIXTY THOUSAND VOLUMES, 


May be had Gratis, by applying, PRE-PAID. GENTLEMEN 
and Book Societies in the Country can have it for- 
warded by Coach or Railway at their own expense. 


NATTALI'S 
LIST OF BOOKS AT REDUCED PRICES. 


Gallery of Pictures, consisting of Seventy-three 

Plates, from Pictures by the First Masters of the Baqgich and 

oreign Schools, including the ‘Biinp FippvLer,” by WILKIR, 
with full descriptions by Allan Cunningham, 2 vols. super- 
royal 8vo. elegantly bound in cloth, gilt, and top edges gilt. 
Reduced to 1. 6s.; published at 3/. 3s. 

——-——— half-bound morocco, elegant, uncut, with the top 
edges gilt. Reduced to 1/. i4s.; published at 3/. 13s. 6d. 

——_———. with proofs on India paper, 2 vols. imperial 8vo. 
half morocco elegant, uncut, top edges gilt. Reduced to 
2l. 12s. 6d.; published at 6/. 6s. 


Gems of British Art, ina Series of Eleven beau- 
tiful Plates; by Stuart Newton, R.A., with Descriptions by 
Henr urray. Imperial 4to. cloth elegant, gilt leaves. Re- 
duced to 18s.; published at 1/. lls. 6d. Morocco elegant, gilt 
leaves, 1. Is. 

Coney’s Beauties of Continental Architecture. 
Twenty-eight Plates and Fifty-six Vignettes. Imperial 4to. 
half-boand, morocco elegant, gilt leaves. Reduced to 1. lés.; 
published at 4. 4s. 

History of the Drama and Stage in England, 
from 1660 to 1830, Ten vols, 8vo. cloth lettered. Reduced to 
ll, 4s.; published at 5/. 10s. 

Fosbroke’s Encyclopzediaof Antiquities, 145 Plates 
and Cuts. 2 large vols. royal 8vo. (1100 pages), cloth lettered. 
Published at 2/. 12s. 6d.; reduced to 1/. 15s. 

Fosbroke’s British Monachism ; or, the Manners 
and Customs of the Monks and Nuns of England. Fifteen Plates 
and Cuts. Royal 8vo. cloth lettered. Pub. at 1/. 1s. ; reduced to 16s. 

Nichols's Autographs of Royal, Noble, Learned, 
and Remarkable Personages. Fifty-five Plates on tinted paper, 
royal folio, cloth lettered. Pub. at 4l. 4s.; reduced to v. 6s. 

Britton’s Cathedrals of England, 300 Plates, 5 vols. 


4to. half morocco elegant, for 15. 15s.; published at 35/. 


Britton’s Architectural Antiquities of Great 
Britain, 260 Plates. 5 vols. 4to. half morocco elegant, for 151. 15s.; 
published at 31/. 10s, 

Britton’s Ancient Ecclesiastical Architecture of 
Great Britain, 89 Plates, 4to. half-bound, morocco, uncut, for 
3l. 3s.; published at 6/. 15s. 

Britton’s English Cities, Sixty Plates by Le Keux, 
and Twenty-four Woodcuts, 4to. cloth, for 2/. 4s. ; pub. at 7/. 4s. 

Library of Entertaining Knowledge, upwards of 
1000 Cuts, 43 vols. 12mo. bound, cloth lettered, for 5/. 15s. 6d. ; 
published at 9/. 13s. 6d. 

“This is a cheap and elegant library of instruction and 
amusement.” 

Pugin’s Specimens of Gothic Architecture, 114 
Plates, 2 vols. 4to. half-bound morocco, for 4/. 4s. ; pub. at 6/. 6s. 


Pugin’s Architecture of Normandy, 80 Plates, by 
Le Keux, 4to. half morocco, 3/. 3s.; published at 6/. 6s. 


Pugin’s Ornaments of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Century, viz.— , 
Ancient Timber Houses at) Designs for Gold and Silver 

Rouen, Caen, Beauvais. Ornaments. n 
Gothic Furniture of the Fif-| Designs for Iron and Brass 
teenth Century. Work. 
102 Plates, drawn and etched by A, W. Pugin,4to. half-boung, 
mor. elegant, gilt edges, reduced to 2/, 12s. 6¢.; pub. at dl, 148.6, 


Liverseege’s Works, in 37 Plates, in mezzotinto, 


by Cousens, &c., folio, half-bound, morocco elegant, gilt leaves, 
for 21. 12s. 6d.; published at 6/. 6s. 


Flaxman’s Compositions from Dante, 111 Plates, 
oblong 4to. half-bound, morocco, for 2. 2s.; published at 4/. 42. 

Dibdin’s Northern Tour, 100 Plates, 2 vols. royal 
8vo. boards, for 2/. 2s.; published at 4/. l4s. 6d. 

Don Quixote, Smirke’s Pictorial Edition, beauti- 
fully illustrated with 74 Plates, by Smirke, proofs, 4 vols. royal 


avo. large paper, in boards, for 2/. 2s. ; published at 15/. 15s, Or, 
half-bound, morocco, uncut, 2/, 12s. 6d. 


Heber’s Life and Correspondence, Portraits, &c. 
2 vols. 4to. cloth lettered, for only 18s. ; published at 3/. 13s. 6d. 


Cotman’s Architectural Antiquities of Normandy, 
100 Plates, two vols. in one, folio, half-bound morocco, 61. 6s. ; 
published at 12/. 12s. 


Flaxman’s Anatomical Studies, for the Use of 
Artists, 18 Plates, by Landseer, folio, cloth, 1. 4s. 
M. A. NATTALI, 23, Bedford Street, 
Covent Garden. 
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14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


WILLIAMS & “NORGATE, 


Foreign Booksellers, 
HAVE LATELY IMPORTED: 
1. OTTO SPECKTER’S PUSS IN BOOTS, 


(the Original Etchings), Das Mahrchen vom gestiefelten 
Kater, nach Tieck, &c. Mit 13 Radirungen von OU. Speckter. 
4to. cloth boards, 12s, 


FREDERIKA BREMER’S TAGEBUCH. 
2 vols. 12mo. 35. 6d. Just published. 


FREDERIKA BREMERS NOVELLEN. 
Complete in 12 vols. 12mo. 2ls. 
Nachbaren, 3s. 6d. Hau 6d, 
Nina, 3s. 64. Streit e Wis de, 2s. 
Familie H. 2s. Kl. Erzablungen, 2s. 


. ZSCHOKKE, H., NOVELLEN u. DICH- 
jt ea ig new Edition, 10 vols. square 12mo. on vellum 


IRLAND, von J. VENEDEY. 2 vols. 8vo. 16s, 
WAAGEN, G. F., KUNSTWERKE u. Kuen- 


stler in Deutschland. Vol. I. Im Erzgebirge u. in Franken. 
l2mo., 6s 


. RAUMER'S, FR. VON, GESCHICHTE 
EUROPAS, seit d. 15ten ‘Jabrhunderte. Vol. VII. 8vo. 10s. 
vellum paper, 20s. Vols. I. to VII. 4/. 4s.; vellum pap. 8/.8s. 


NOUVELLES CAUSES CELEBRES DU 
peor = =. A eae par le BARON CH. de MAR- 





. FREUND, DR. W., WORTERBUCH DER 
LATEINISCHEN SPRACHE, Nach historisch genetischen 
Principien. mit steter Beriicksichtigung der Grammatik, 
Synony nik u. Alterthumskuade bearbeitet. Nebst mehren 

Jeilagen linguistischen u. archaeologischen Inbalts. 
Vol. II. second half, royal 8vo. 15s. just published. 
Vols. 1. 11. and 1V. (A—K and R—Z), 21. Lis. 
*,* Vol. LIL. is in MS., in the hands of the Printers, and will 
certainly appear this year. 


10. GEORGES, DR... K. E., LATEINISCH- 
DEUTSCHES HANDWORT ERBU CH, nach dem _ heuti- 
gen Standpunkte der Lateinischen "Sprachwissenschaft 
auses arbeitet. 2 vols. royal 8vo. Hanover, 1844. 18s. 

‘The above forms the 9th comptstety LH edi- 
tion ‘of the Lexicon of Scheller and Linemann,. 


11. HORATIL OPERA OMNIA. Recognov. et 
Bam in us. schol. instrux, G. DILLENBURGER. 8vo. 
vnn. ve 


2, JUVENALIS SATIRE cum Commentariis 

Cc. F. HEINRICHIIT. Acced. Schol. Vet. ejusdem Hein- 

= et L. Schopeni annotat. crit. instructa. 2 vols. 8vo. 
onn. 20s, 


13. ESCHYLOS’ GEFESSELTER PROME- 
TILEUS, Griech. u. Deutsch, mit Einleitung. Anmerkungen 
und dem gelisten Prometheus, fvon G. F. SCHOEMANN, 
8vo. Greilswald. 9s. 


14. SOPHOCLIS ANTIGONE Griechisch 
u. Deutsch, herausg. v. A, BOECKH. Nebst 2 Abhandl. 
Ueber diese Trageedie im Ganzen une iiber die einzelnen 
Sheile derselben. 8vo. Berlin. 7s. 6 

15. MEINECKE, A., PHILOL. EXERCITAT. 


in Atheneum. Spec. I. 4to, Berlin. 2s. 6d. 





16. GRIMM, JACOB, DEUTSCHE MYTHO- 
(ome. s 2nd Edition, very much improved and enlarged. 
ar’ 

17. FAEREYINGA SAGA eller Faeroboernes his- 
torie, iden Islandske Gropdions med Faeroisk og Danske 
oversaettelse uidgeven a AFN. Roy. 8vo. Copen- 
hag. 1322. With Fac- Fob 


18. GRIMM, W.,GRAF RUDOLF. Neue Ausg. 
Royal 4to. 5s. 
19. DIEZ, F.. GRAMMATIK DER ROMA- 


NISCHEN SP RAC HEN. Vol. Third Gast)  palee 9s. 
vols. 8vo. Bonn, 1836—44. 





20. HEILNER, G. M., GRAMMAR of the GER- 
MAN LANGUAGE. 8vo., cloth boards, 10s. 
21. KOMBST, DR. G. (of Edinburgh), GERMAN 


GRAMMAR. ona Edition, improved and enlarged, 8vo. 
cloth boards, 5s, 


22. WILLIAMS, T.S.,GERMAN and ENGLISH 


DIALOGUES, and Elementary Phrases. 7th improved 
Edition, 12mo. cloth boards, 4s. 





In a few days, 


Gierman Wook Circular, No. EP. 


A Quarterly German Bilegmete, sent gratis, by post for one 
stamp. 


Messrs. WiLLiaAMs & NonGate receive weekly, 
from the Continent, all NEW WORKS OF INTEREST in 
‘THEOLOGY, PHILOLOGY, BELLES-LETTRES, &c., as well 
as Works of Art. Orders for Works not in their stock will be 
executed with the utmost dispatch, arrangements having been 
made which will enable them to procure German publications 
in the shortest possible time. The prices are calculated on the 
lowest remunerating scale. 


14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 





BOOKS to be published in APRIL 
and MAY 


By Messrs. Loneman, Brown, GREEN, 


AND Lonamans. 
—<=>—_ 


1. SirJ. Mackintosh’s Miscellaneous Works ; 


lociading his CONTRIBUTIONS to THE EDINBURGH 
IEW, Collected and edited by his SON. 3 vols. 8vo. 


2. Robt. Southey’s Complete Poetical Works. 


1 vol. medium 8vo. uniform with Moore and Byron; with 
P ortrait and Vignette. 


3. Researches on Light. 
An Examination of all the known Phenomena connected 
with the Chemical Influence ofthe Solar Rays. By ROBT. 
HUNT. 8vo. ( Early in April. 


4. The Pencil of Nature : 
a Collection of Haters Specimens of the new Art of Photo- 
hy, or Plates actually obtained by the Action of 
light: Esq. (Part I. early in April. 
° To M.. Y lished | in Me on or Twelve Monthly Parts, 4to. 


5. An Historical Memoir of a Mission to 


the Court of Vienna in 1806. 


By SIR ROBERT ADAIR, G.C.B. With a Selection from 
his Despatches. ( Barly in April, 


A Selection from the Speeches and Writ- 


ings of the late Lord King ; 


Ww uh a ‘short Introductory Memoir. By Earl FORTESCUE. 
8vo (Early in April. 


Blair's Chronological and Historical 
Tables, 


From the Cusetion to the Present Time. A New Edition, 
extended and sorrected, under the Superintendence of SIK | 
HENRY ELLIS, - Imperial 8vo. (Early in April. 


. An Ency ror of Domestic Economy ; 
Comprising such subjects as are more im nediately connected 
with Housekeeping. By TILOMAS WEBSTER, F.G.S., as- 
sisted by the late MRS. PARKES, 1 thick 4 8vo. with 
1000 Woodcuts. 


The Illuminated Books of the Middie 


A res. 
Se 
A History of Muminated Fook from the I1Vth to the XVIIth 
Century. By t OEL HUMPHREYS. Illustrated by a 
Series of AD. from the most celebrated and splendid 
Mss. Printed in Gold, Silver, and Colours. 
(Part I. on April 0. 
*,* To be published in Parts,.imp. 4to. 


: . 
10. The Genera of Birds ; 
Comprising their Generic Characters; a Notice of the 
Habits of each Genus, and an extensive List of Species. By 
GEORGE R. GRAY, of the British escam, ipetitated 
with about 350 imp. d4to, Plates, by DAVID W. CHELL, 
Oper i F- April 30. 
*,* ‘To be published i in Monthly Parts, imp. 4to. 10s. 6d. each. 


11. The Life and Times of Richard III., 


as Duke of Gloucester and King of England; in which all 
the charges brought against | him are carefully investigated 
and compared witht tements of the contemporary 
By CAROLINE A, HALSTED. 2 vols. 8vo. " 
Portrai 


12. So much of the Diary of the Lady 
Willoughby 


As relates to her Domestic History, and to the eventful period 
of the Reign of Charles the First, 1635-48, Small 4to. printed 
in the style of the period. Early in April. 


13. The Rose of Tistelin : 


A Tale of the Swedish Coast. By EMILIE CARLEN. 
t a. Kt from the Original Swedish. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
(Karly in April, 


14. Recent Improvements in Arts, Manu- 


factures, and Mines ; 
Being a Supplement to his Dictanady By ANDREW URE, 
M.D., F.R.S., ke. 8vo. (Early in April. 
15. Mesmerism and its Opponents ; 
With a Narrative of Cases. By the Rev. GEO. SANDBY, 
Jan., Vicar of Flixton. Feap. 8vo. (On Thursday next. 
16. Christian Fragments ; 


Or. Remarks on_ the Nat ture, Precepts, and Comforts of 
Religion. By JOHN BURNS, M.D. F.R'S., "geal The 
Principles of Christian Philosophy. * Feap. 8 


Authorities. 


(Early in April. 


17. Essays on the Pursuit of Truth, 
and on the Progress of Knowledge. By SAMUEL Ball. EY, 
Author of * Berkeley’s Theory of Vision,’ &c. 2nd Edition, 
revised and enlarged. (Early in April. 


18. A Course of English Reading, 


showing what Books, and in what order to reed, modified for 
every capacity; with Anecdotes connected with the Studies 
of Men of Letters. By the Rev. JAMES PYCRO FT, B.A 
T.C.O. (Barly in April. 


19. Discovery of the Science of Language, 


in which are cuglained the real Nature of the Parts of 
Speech, the Signitication of the Line of Words, and 
the Origin of wae sand Letters. By MORGAN KAVA- 
NAGH, 2vols. (Early in April. 


20. Introduction to a Scientific System of 
Mythology. 


By KARL OTTFRIED MULLER, depther of *‘ The History 
and rece ay of the Doric Race,’ &c. Translated from 
the German by JOHN LEITCH. 8vo., uniform with * Mil- 
ler’s Dorians. [Early in April. 


London ; Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
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— 
On the Ist of May will be commenced, the Publication of 


A NEW EDITION, REVISED, AND GREATLY 
ENLARGED, 


THE DISPATCHES 


OF THE 


DUKE OF WELLINGTON 


DURING 
HIS VARIOUS CAMPAIGNS; 
INCLUDING 


MANY IMPORTANT PAPERS, PARTICULARLY 
THOSE RELATING TO INDIA, NEVER 
BEFORE PUBLISHED. 


By COLONEL GURWOOD, C.B. K.C.TS, 
Esquire to His Grace as Knight of the Bath. 


The Letters and General Orders copied by the Deputy 
Adjutant General, from the original manuscripts of the 
Duke of W ellington, when commanding in India, are in- 
serted according to their respective dates; and extracts from 
the Instructions for the Movements of the Army, and from 
the General Orders circulated by the Quarter Master General 
and Adjutant General, in the Peninsula, France, and the 
Low Countries, with other new Papers, will also appear for 
the first time, in this Edition. 

The Contents of the original Work, which consisted of 
Twelve Volumes, will, with the additional Matter, be now 
comprised in Light ; and, with a view of bringing the Work 
within the reach of a greater number of Purchasers, this 


| New Edition will be published at the reduced price of Eight 





Pounds; namely, in Eight Volumes, at 20s. each, and Thirty- 
two Monthly Parts at 5s. A new Volume will be published 
every Two Months, and a Part Monthly, till the Work is 
completed. 

A Portrait of His Grace the Duke oF WELLINGTON, en- 
graved by Burgess, after the Picture by Sir Thomas Law- 
—— will appear in the First Volume, and also in the First 

art. 

The whole of the Documents relating to the Duke's Career 
in INDIA will be comprised in the first Two Volumes (or 
Eight Parts); and as this portion of the Work contains all 
that relates to India, it has been so arranged and paged as 
to bind up, at the option of the Purchaser, in One or Two 
Volumes, forming in itself a complete and distinct Work, 
with an ample Index. 

A copious and complete INDEX to the remaining portion 
the Work will be given with the last Volume and the last 
Part. 


By Royal Authority. 


HISTORICAL RECORDS 


OF THE 


BRITISH ARMY. 


By RICHARD CANNON, 
Adjutant-General’s Office, Horse Guards. 


CAVALRY. 


LifeGuards.. ° 

Royal Horse Guards (Blues) ee 

First, or King’s Dragoon Guards 

Second, or Queen's Ditto (Bays) 

Third, or Prince of Wales's Ditto .. 

Fourth (Royal Irish) Ditto .. 

Fifth, or Princess Charlotte of Waies, Ditto 
Sixth Ditto (Carabineers) . oe 
Seventh, or The Princess Royal’ we Ditto .. 
First, or Royal Dragoons .* 
Second (Scots Greys) .. . 

Fourth (The Queen’s Own) Ditto 

Sixth Ditto (Jnniskillens) 

Seventh, The Queen’s Own Hussars 

Eighth, The King’s Royal Irish Ditto 

Ninth, Queen’s Royal Lancers P 

Tenth (The Prince of Wales’s Own) Royal ‘Trussars 
Eleventh )Prince Albert’s Own) Ifussars .- 
Twelfth (The Prince of Wales's) a Lancers 
Thirteenth Light Dragoons .. . 
Fifteenth, The King’s Hussars 

Sixteenth, The Queen’s Lancers 

Seventeenth Lancers eo ee 

Cape Mounted Riflemen oe . 


INFANTRY. 
Ist, The Royal Regiment .. . 
ond, The Queen’s — oe - 
3rd, The Buffs .. ° ee 
4th, The King’s Own ee 
sth, Northumberland Fusiliers 
6th, Royal 1st Warwickshire 
56th, Pompadours oe ee - 
86th, Royal County Down .. .- . 
88th, Connaught Rangers .. . 
Each Illustrated with Coloured Plates. 


London: Parker, Furnivat, & PaRKER, 
Publishers, Military Library, Whitehall. 
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REVIEWS 
The Poems and Ballads of Schiller. Translated 
by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. Witha 
brief Sketch of Schiller’s Life. 2 vols. Black- 


wood. 

The Minor Poems of Schiller, §c. §c. Translated 
for the most part into the same Metres with 
the Original. By J. H. Merivale, Esq. F.S.A. 
Pickering. 

Tuat a Poet, of all whom later times have pro- 

duced, the highest in Idea, and the most spi- 

ritual in tone, should at the same moment have 
found in England two competent translators, 
would indeed be an indication of no common 
interest, to the lovers of true poetry. With few 
of the qualities which attract vulgar praise, the 
beauty of Schiller’s creations and the dignity 
that ennobles them—the reflex of his own heroic 
life—claim to be appreciated by the higher 
faculties, and appeal to none of the lower feel- 
ings. Their rapture is of sublimed Thought; 
their passion the love of ideal Beauty, of truth, 
of the freedom of the Human Soul. In his own 
words, (translated in one of the volumes before 
us) his Muse— 
Courts the praise * * * 

That Truth excites, and Flattery dares not seek ; 

And only He may crown her, in whose breast 

The Beautiful resides, a constant guest. 

A taste which finds refreshment in such a 

source, can hardly itself be tainted ; and it may 

therefore be welcomed as a sign of hope, in a 

day too much used to grosser literary excitement, 

should a disposition be shown to pay deserved 
homage to the Vestal Muse of Schiller. 

The reputation of Schiller as a great tragic 
writer, in foreign countries at least, has over- 
shadowed other merits, no less deserving of cele- 
bration. He had many gifts, any one of which 
might have sufficed for an ordinary fame. The 
depth and acuteness of his philosophical inqui- 
ries, in which he forgot Poetry for a time, display 
his rare capacity for eminence in this field. 

From the hasty labours of a short period he has 

shown with what life and eloquence and com- 

prehensive power he could deal with the great 
events of History: in criticism he has left 
essays which in refinement and judgment are as 
yet unsurpassed ; and with all these, there are 
the poems, the odes, the ballads ! From the 

History of the Revolt of the Netherlands—Wal- 

lenstein—Tell—the Ghost Seer—the Esthetic 

Letters—we turn to ‘The Song of the Bell’— 

‘The Diver’—‘ The Cranes of Ibycus’—each in 

itself enough to build a name upon! Still it is 

the last, in spite of the high wen of his drama- 
tic works—it is the lyrics that we have always 
regarded as the flower and crown of Schiller’s 

— nature-—because the truest utterance of 

ls OWN pure spirit and beautiful life. 

_It is indeed no little gift which these Poems 

(independently of their own merit) bestow in 

acquainting the reader with the man; and re- 

vealing some glimpses of a life almost without a 

parallel in literary history, for rare imagination 

combined with strenuous endeavour ; the high- 
est worship of his art, and the most devout and 
unworldly pursuit,—through a course of every 
humane ‘anf domestic virtue—of what Belief 
declared to be truth, and Genius felt to be beau- 
tiful. A career of honourable toil, and constant 

a, the most sincere, faithful, kindly, and 

lameless that ever the Poet, perhaps, has been 
pained to run; which, although broken off 

yan early death, when its full dignity seemed 
only beginning, had nevertheless already 
teached a point in advance of all but one, of his 
time and country. There Schiller yet remains, 
unrivalled and alone! The contemplation of a 





character so noble and lovely, and of a life so 
truly bright and consistent in all its parts, is a 
lesson which it is no common privilege to attend, 
under the ministrations of that almost sacred 
power which he believed to be the gift of the 
Poet :— 
The magic of the mighty ring 
Which bows the realm of spirits to their king. 


We may call this a special and independent 
charm in Schiller’s poems. But it is, in fact, in- 
timately bound up with all their more obvious 
beauties. It is a merely empirical distinction 
that abstracts, in the works of a true genius, the 
matter from the manner. His speech takes 
colour and form from the mind which produced 
the thought, andis one with it; rather a part of 
the same being than its dress. Thus flowing 
from an inner spring of pure and sublime ima- 
ginations, the style of Schiller has a harmony 
and refined grace, which none of his country- 
men have approached. His lyrical poems are 
in their several kinds almost faultless models of 
high but unaffected expression and various 
melody, which cannot be studied without im- 
provement and delight. Other poets may have 
shown more warmth, many have surpassed him 
in playfulness and ease, but no one has equalled 
him in clothing beautiful images, sublime 
thought, and generous emotions,—the ideal 
excellence of a noble mind,—in forms which 
breathe the spiritual charm of a better world, and 
move with the unbroken smoothness of light. 


But in proportion as this excellence is rare 
and eminent in Schiller’s poems, is the task of 
their translator a difficult one :—and as it is well 
qualified to reward conscientious labour and a 
true sympathy with the Poet, so it imperatively 
requires them, no less than high poetical 
endowments in him who will undertake the 
task. With such an impression it was natural 
to look with as much curiosity as interest on the 
rival performances now before us ;—one by a 
hand already favourably known as a writer of 
pleasing original verses and classical transla- 
tions, and the other by the most successful and 

ractised of our poetical novelists. The higher 
eee pretensions of Sir Edward Bulwer natu- 
rally entitle his work to precedence here. 


It begins with a sketch of Schiller’s life; 
which, from our introductory remarks, it will be 
seen we must regard as a welcome prologue to 
his poems :—especially since, now that Carlyle’s 
excellent book is out of print, there is no other 
notice of the least pretension to which an Eng- 
lish reader can be referred. But indeed, were 
a dozen biographers extant, we might say that 
so noble a life could not be described too often. 
And how has Sir Edward performed this part of 
his task? Not exactly, it must be confessed, as 
we could have wished ;—although sufficiently 
in love with his subject, and able to appreciate 
justly the character and perceive the true as- 
pect of the poet. But he would have pleased 
us more had he trusted better to the innate 
beauty and interest of his theme, which surely 
stands in no need of the decorations which novel 
readers accept for fine writing. We could have 
wished for more simplicity—more facts, and 
fewer glittering words. The style is showy 
but rather flaccid; without the felicity of ex- 
pression which might reconcile the reader to 
this rhetorical display, if it were ever allowable 
in telling so affecting a story. In fact, it is ex- 
actly the same tissue which Sir Edward weaves 
into his novels;—which, however suitable to 
dazzle the readers of these, is both too fine and 
too slovenly for the dress, even in miniature, of 
an Heroic Character. The biography, however, 
is better conceived than written; and it is 
pleasing to find in one who is himself a success- 





ful author a liberal appreciation of those eminent 





men, of another nation, whom many of our 
smaller literati seem tormented with the desire 
of deposing. He has incidentally sketched the 
portraits of Schiller’s great contemporaries with 
a free and judicious pencil; and celebrates with 
due admiration the noble friendship which grew 
up between his author and Goethe :—a generous 
tie, uniting natures the most opposite by the 
common bond of worthy purposes; and which, 
founded on the desire of excellence in both, 
was never clouded with a shade of rivalry. The 
correspondence of these Poets is one of the most 
delightful pictures that literary annals exhibit ; 
each so strongly individual, yet respecting the 
contrasted tendencies of the other; both already 
secure in public esteem, yet incessantly striving 
after mutual improvement and better knowledge 
of their common art; each cordially helping the 
other forward, and rejoicing in his success ;—so 
that at the close of his life the greater survivor 
could affectionately say: “I know not what 
might have become of me without the impulse 
received from Schiller:’—and the other has 
written :— 

** Thee would I choose for my teacher, my friend; thy vivid 

creations 

Teach me; thy teaching discourse vividly touches my heart.” 

Whenever the English public shall become 
aware of its need of literary teaching, the greater 
now, because wholly unsuspected, this correspon- 
dence will not long wait for a translator. Mean- 
while our wits and reviewers are quite right in 
working in their own way, while their day is— 
seeing that it cannot last for ever. 

That Sir Edward Bulwer has many qualifica- 
tions for the task of turning foreign poetry into 
English, it would be unjust to deny. But 
sympathy with the beautiful and sublime, and 
the ready command of glowing language with 
some power of versification, applied by a fair 
understanding of the original, will not alone 
make a translator, least of all one such as Schil- 
ler demands. He must possess, besides, a self- 
renunciation which thinks only of his author, 
a loving care that not a single trait of him shall 
be lost which the new idiom can preserve ;—the 
power of looking, not upon, but with him; and 
a respectful diligence, which would be ashamed 
to escape by a mere paraphrase from the trouble 
of discovering an exacter version. It is perhaps 
too much to expect that a writer used to appear 
in his own inventions with little pains to him- 
self, and much applause from others, should 
thus wholly forget and discipline himself, for 
the sake of a foreign author. At all events, no 
trace of this self-devotion has struck us in the 
translated Schiller of Sir Edward Bulwer. 

On the contrary, in the pieces which are the 
most individual in character, and in those where 
the lyrical structure and various melody of 
numbers require a care and dexterity in the 
translator, at once the most difficult and the most 
tempting to the true votary, we are the least 
satisfied with Sir Edward's performances. There 
is neither the accuracy of version which we think 
both possible and desirable, nor is even the tone 
of the original by any means constantly preserved, 
while the metre, always treated with considerable 
licence, is often arbitrarily altered, on no con- 
ceivable grounds, to the entire disturbance of 
the poem. Above all, though great liberties 
have been taken, apparently for the sake of ease, 
the numbers are too frequently rough, to un- 
pleasantness—a sad defect in rendering verses 
the flow of which in the original is like liquid 
silver. From these indications, it is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that the work has been 
dashed off by Sir Edward Bulwer, with less care 
than such a task demanded, and apparently— 
so unequal is the execution—in very unequal 
moods. Some of the most notable pieces have 
fared the worst at his hands, 
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Where the special difficulties are less, and 
the manner of the poem is more large and 
general, as in the odes and reflective pieces, the 
grandeur of which overlooks the niceties of 
metre, Sir Edward has been far happier, and 
some of his versions are admirable, though 
always too free. In some of the passages we 
shall quote—for it is better to point to what is 
well, than to hold up what is ill done—the lofty 
tread and majestic language of the original 
Schiller are reproduced in a spirit truly con- 
rae and with a success deserving of the 
highest praise. See the following sublime stan- 
zas from the opening of a poem, called ‘The 
Artists,’ celebrating the intel 
mankind from the impulse of those faculties 
which express themselves in Art :— 


In diligent toil thy master is the bee; 

In craft mechanical the worm that creeps 

Through earth its dexterous way, may tutor thee; 
In knowledge (couldst thou fathom all its deeps), 
All to the seraph are already known: 

But thine, O MAN, is Art—thine wholly and alone ! 


But through the Morning-Gate of Beauty goes 

Thy pathway to the Land of Knowledge! By 

The twilight Charm,—Truth’s gradual daylight grows 
Familiar to the Mind’s unconscious eye ; 

And what was first—with a sweet tremulous thrill— 
Wakened within thee by melodious strings, 

Grows to a Power that swells and soars until 

Up to the ail-pervading God it springs. 


What first the reason of the Antique Time 
Dimly discovered (many a century flown) 

Lay in the symbol types of the Sublime 

And Beautiful—intuitively known : 

True, from the seeker as a lore concealed, 

But as an instinct all to childish sense revealed. 
Virtue’s fair shape to Virtue love could draw, 
From Vice a gentler impulse warned away, 
Ere yet a Solon sowed the formal Law, 

Whose fruits warmed slowly to the gradual ray ;— 
Ere the Idea of Space, the Infinite, 

Before Philosophy, the Seeker, stole— 

Who ever gazed upon the Starry Light, 

Nor guess'd the large truth in the silent soul? 


She the Urania, with her wreath of rays, 

The glory of Orion round her brow ; 

On whom pure Spirits only dare to gaze, 

As Heaven’s bright Habitants before her bow ; 
And round her splendour the stars wink and fade: 
So awful, reigning on her sunlit throne— 
When she diswreathes her of her fiery crown, 
Gliding to Earth (Earth’s gentle Venus) down, 
Smiles on us but as Beauty :—with the zone 
Of the sweet Graces girded, the meek youth 
Of Infancy she wears, that she may be 

By Infants comprehended, and what we 
Here, but as Beauty gazed on and obey'd,— 


lectual progress of 
pros 





Will, one day, meet us in her name of Truts ! 


In the following, one of those sentences which 
Schiller delights to clothe in some graceful im- 
personation, is repeated with becoming elegance: 

The two Guides of Life. 
THE SUBLIME AND THE BEAUTIFUL. 
Two genii are there, from thy birth through weary life, to 
guide thee ; 
Ah, happy when, united both, they stand to aid, beside thee ! 
With gleesome play, to cheer the path, the One comes blithe 
with beauty— 
And lighter, leaning on her arm, the destiny and duty. 
With jest and sweet discourse, she goes unto the rock 
sublime, 


| better, in Mr. Merivale’s : for, to | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Lo, to the bard, a wand of wonder 
The Herald of the Gods has given : 
He sinks the soul the death-realm under, 
Or lifts it breathless up to heaven— 
Half sport, half earnest, rocking its devotion 
Upon the tremulous ladder of emotion. 


As, when in hours the least unclouded 
Portentous, strides upon the seene— 
Some Fate, before from wisdom shrouded, 
And awes the startled souls of Men— 
Before that Stranger from ANOTHER, 
Behold how ruts world’s great ones bow, 
Mean joys their idle clamour smother, 
The mask is vanished from the brow— 
And from Truth’s sudden, solemn flag unfurl'd 
Fly all the craven Falsehoods of the World! 


So Song—like Fate itself—is given, 
To scare the idler thoughts away, 
To raise the Huiman to the Holy, 
To wake the Spirit from the Clay! 
One with the Gods the Bard: before him 
All things unclean and earthly fly— 
Hush d are all meaner powers, and o’er him 
The dark fate swoops unharming by ; 
And while the Soother’s magic measures flow, 
Smooth’d every wrinkle on the brows of Woe! 


Even as a child, that, after pining 

For the sweet absent mother—hears 
Her voice—and, round her neck entwining 

Young arms, vents all his soul in tears ;— 
So, by harsh Custom far estranged, 

Along the glad and guileless track, 
To childhood’s happy home unchanged, 

The swift song wafts the wanderer back— 
Snatch'd from the cold and formal world, and prest 
By the Great Mother to her glowing breast! 


The mis-translation in the two lines quoted 


in italics, gains no beauty from the licence | 
The literal | 


taken, for they read like nonsense. 
words of the original are— 
And lets it vibrate, between the serious and the sportful, 
Along the tremulous scale [Tonleiter, the musical scale, 
which Bulwer renders ladder] of feeling. 

There is also an unfair licence taken in closing 
each stanza with a heavier distich, which de- 
stroys the flowing and even effect of the original. 


In the avoidance of tasteless liberties, no less | 


than in due respect for the author's meaning, 
there lies no small part of a lyrical translator’s 
duty, too often neglected here. 

We must not speak of the great ballads, the 
‘Diver,’ the ‘Ring of Polycrates,’ ‘ Rudolf of 
Hapsburg,’ ‘Fridolin,’ the ‘Cranes of Ibycus,’ 
as no survey of them can be taken in these 
limits, but may strongly urge those who can 
admire the highest strains of lyrical narrative 
to read them in Sir Edward Bulwer’s version, or, 
the truth, 
we regard the latter in general, and especially 
in the ballads, the more faithful imitator of 
Schiller. With a due share of poetical sensibi- 
lity, though at times a little tame and awkward, 
Mr. Merivale has evidently bestowed conscien- 
tious pains on his author's text, and laboured 
to reproduce the form, as well as the substance, 
of his poems with fair success. There is an ap- 
pearance of progressive improvement in the 
work, which is explained by the translator’s 


Where halts above the Eternal Sea, the shuddering Child | own confession, but no case of serious misunder- 


of Time. 


The Other here, resolved and mute, and solemn claspeth | 


thee, 
And bears thee in her giant arms across the fearful sea. 
Never admit the one alone!—Give not the gentle guide 
Thy honour—nor unto the stern thy happiness confide! 


We must also produce an instance of fair suc- 
cess, on the whole, in rendering a higher lyric 
strain, the Poet’s noble description of the power 
of his own art—while noticing in it a proof of 
the carelessness of the translator, which seems 
almost wilful — 

The Might of Song. 

A rain-flood from the Mountain riven, 

It leaps in thunder forth to-day ; 
Before its rush the crags are driven, 

The oaks uprooted whirl’d away! 
Awed—yet in awe all wildly gladd’ning, 

The startled wanderer halts below ; 
He hears the rock-born waters madd'ning, 

Nor wits the source from whence they go,— 
So, from their high, mysterious Founts, along, 
Stream on the silenced word the Waves of Song! 


Knit with the threads of life, for ever, 

By those dread Powers that weave the woof,— 
Whose art the singer's spell can sever? 

Whose breast has mail to music proof! 





standing or gross neglect has occurred to us 
in any part of it. In justification of our pre- 
ference of Mr. Merivale’s version, we will sub- 
join a pair of the smaller poems by both hands, 
and the reader may make the comparison for 
himself. 

The first is ‘The Partition of the Earth,’ a 
piece, in the original, of the most serious and 
pathetic tone. Here is Sir Edward’s version, as 
pert as a chanson de boire,—measure, cadence, 
feeling, all changed :— 

The Sharing of the Earth. 
‘Take the world,” cried the God from his heaven 
To men—* I proclaim you its heirs; 
To divide it amongst you’ tis given, 
You have only to settle the shares.” 
Each takes for himself as it pleases, 
Old and young have alike their desire ; 
The Harvest the Husbandman seizes, 
Through the wood and the chase sweeps the Squire. 


The Merchant his warehouse is locking— 
The Abbot is choosing his wine— 

Cries the Monarch the thoroughfares blocking, 
‘Every toll for the passage is mine !” 
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All too late, when the sharing was over, 
Comes the Poet—He came from afar— 

Nothing left can the laggard discover, 
Not an inch but its owners there are. 


** Woe is me, is there nothing remaining, 
For the son who best loves thee alone!” 
Thus to Jove went his voice in complaining, 

As he fell at the Thunderer’s throne. 


**In the land of the dreams if abiding,” 
Quoth the God—* Canst thou murmur at mg? 
Where wert thou, when the Earth was dividing” 
** I was,” said the Poet, *‘ By THEE! 
** Mine eye by thy glory was captur’d— 
Mine ear by thy music of bliss, 
Pardon him whom thy world so enraptur’d— 
As to lose him his portion in this !” 


** Alas,” said the God—* Earth is given ! 
Field, forest, and market, and all !— 

What say you to quarters in Heaven? 
We'll admit you whenever you call!” 


Mr. Merivale’s, though wanting in ease and 
verbal neatness, is at least in the tone and 
manner of the original :— 


“*Take ye the World!”"—so Jove from Heaven's high 
station 
Proclaim’d to man—*’Tis yours, to hold in fee, 
Now, and for each successive generation. 
Part it amongst you, brotherly !” 


Now all who can their several portions sunder, 

And young and old press on with eager haste ; 

The Labourer seizes on the field’s rich plunder; 
The Youth sports o'er the forest waste; 


The Merchant grasps whate’er his barns may cover; 

The Abbot helps him to the choicest wine ; 

The King sets bars the roads and bridges over, 
And says—‘“‘ the tithe of all be mine !” 


When this partition had been made and ended, 
The Poet came from regions far away : 

But nought was left, where’er his sight extended, 
That did not own a master’s sway. 


“ Alas! and am I only thus forsaken— 
Of all, thy truest, most devoted son?” 
—Thus did his cries the echoes round awaken— 
And down he fell before Jove’s throne. 


“If in the land of dreams thou fain wouldst wander,” 

Replied the God, ** complain not then of me. 

Where wast thou at the world’s partition yonder?” 
—“I was”—the poet said—* with Thee. 


‘* By Thy bright countenance mine eye was captur'd; 
Mine ear drank in thy heaven's harmony. 
If, by the splendours of thy throne enraptur'd, 

I lost the Earth, pray pardon me!” 


** What’s to be done ?—All’s now to others given; 

Earth’s fruits—the chase—the mart—no longer mine, 

But—wilt thou dwell with me in yon bright Heaven— 
Whene'er thou wilt, its glories shall be thine.” 


Compare also the following: between the 
pieces, or poems, the choice may be matter of 
taste, but there can be no doubt which most 
resembles Schiller’s. The first is Sir Edward's: 

Thekla. 
(A SPIRIT VOICE.) 


Where am I? whither borne? From thee 
Assoars my fleeting shade above? 

Is not all being closed for me, 
And over life and love ?— 


Wouldst ask, where wing their flight away 
The Nightbirds that enraptured air 
With Music’s soul in happy May 
But while they loved—they were ! 


And have I found the Lost again? 
Yes, I with him at last am wed; 

Where hearts are never rent in twain, 
And tears are never shed. 


There wilt thou find us welcome thee, 
When thy life to our life shall guide ; 
My father, too, from sin set free, 
Nor Murther at his side— 


Feels there, that no delusion won 
His bright faith to the starry spheres ; 
Each faith (nor least the boldest one) 
Still towards the Holy nears. 


There word is kept with Hope; to wild 
Relief a lovely truth is given! 

O dare to err and dream !—the child 
Has instincts of the Heaven ! 


«‘ Where I am ?—or whitherward I wended 
When my flitting shadow swept thee by?”"— 
Had I not my task fulfill’d and ended— = 

Lov’d and liv’d ?—what was there, but to die? 


Seek the nightingale’s sequester’d bower, 
Who, with her soul-pouring melody, 

So bewitch’d thee in the vernal hour !— 
When she ceas’d to love, she ceas’d to be. 


« Him, the lost:one, whether I have founden !"— 


Trust me, I with him united go, 7; 
Where those never part who once were bounden ; 





Where the mourner’s tears no longer flow, 
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‘n thou again may’st haply meet us, 
Tas Love have learn’d to match with ours ; 
There too, freed from crime, my Sire shall greet us, 
Where no cloud of blood-stain’d murder lowers. 


sow he feels, his sight no phantom cheated, 
<—— he upward gaz’d into the sphere ; 
For to each shall, as he metes, be meted— 


Who believes—to him is Heaven near. 


Faith will keep in those bright regions yonder, 
All pure trustful souls who there resort. 

—Be thou free to dream, and free to wander— 
Meaning deep oft lurks in childish sport. 


On the whole, we think Mr. Merivale the 
better translator. His desire to approach as 
closely as he can to the original, however, some- 
times misleads him, as in his i to copy 
the use of trochaic rhymes, of which our lan- 
uage is too bare, and the German, perhaps, too 
abundant. Forced constructions, unmeaning 
words, and consequent weakness, are apt to result 
from such efforts, at variance with the genius of 
the language; although it must be allowed that 
Mr. Merivale forces it to obey with much ad- 
dress. But the effect is not » Barwa any more 
than that of the classical hexameter in which 
he has tried to preserve some of the “age so 
dressed in the original. There may be, as he 
says, no stronger reason against their use in 
English than in German; the sentence of the 
British ear, superbus magister, is against it, and 
it is useless to appeal. 

It is only fair to give another specimen of 
Mr. Merivale’s performance, which shall be one 
of the sweetest love poems in the book :— 


Is not the clos’d wicket shaking ?— 
Does not the latch gently move !— 
No—'tis only Zephyr, waking, 
Sighs amidst this aspen grove. 
Thou green and leafy bower, be new array'd, 
To hold that graceful form that beams so bright! 
Ye branches twine, and form a roof of shade, 
To hide her in the silent gloom of Night! 
Here Zephyrs, be your sportive gambols played, 
Fanning her cheek with fluttering pinions light, 
When, bearing their sweet burthen, softly move 
Her tender feet, to seek the abode of Love! 


Hush! through the thicket swift gliding, 

Were there not footsteps that stirr’d? 
No—'tis from her secret hiding 
Startled flies the timid bird. 


Day, quench thy torch !—and thou in silence rise, 
Calm, spiritual Night, propitious to our vows! 

Spread out thy purple mantle round our eyes, 
And weave thy mystic canopy of boughs ! 

Far from the listener’s ear Love’s rapture flies ; 
She dreads the babbling scouts of Day to rouse. 

Hesper alone her secret witness be, 

And throw his soft light o’er her silently ! 


Seems it like voices that lightly 

Whispering, the distance awake ?— 
No—'tis but the swan that, brightly 
Circling, cleaves the silver lake. 


Mine ear dissolves in Harmony divine; 
The fountain falls with sweetly murmuring sound ; 
The flowers their heads to Zephyr’s kiss incline, 
And all Creation seems in rapture drown’d. 
The swelling peach—the clusters of the vine— 
Gleam luscious thro’ the leaves that shade them round; 
Soft breezes, bath’d in aromatic flood, 
Drink from my fever'’d limbs the mantling blood. 


Hear I not footsteps, light treading, 

Rustling the leaves as they pass? 
No—'tis only Autumn, shedding 
Mellow fruitage on the grass. 


And now hath clos’d the flaming eye of Day 
In tranquil death, and pale his colours grow, 
And boldly open to the twilight grey 
The chalie’d flowers that hate his scorching glow. 
¢ silent Moon emits a lovelier ray, 
And melts in shapeless mist the world below ; 
Her girdle flings aside each Sister Grace, 
And Beauty stands unveiled before my face. 
Is't not a white form advancing, 
Glistening in silken array? 
No—the column-rows, pale glancing, 
On the yew’s dark alleys play. 


Oh longing heart !—no longer entertain 
Thyself with phantoms ne’er to be possess'd ! 
Thou fain wouldst compass them, but seek’st in vain— 
No shadowy joys can cool this burning breast. 
Oh bring the Lov'd one hither !—let me strain 
Her living form ;—her hand by mine be press’d! 
me but touch her shadow'd mantle’s seam— 
And into substance pass the airy dream! 
Now, soft as from Heaven above 
Descends the glad moment of bliss, 
So steals the unseen through the grove, 
And wakes her Belov'd with a kiss. 


For some of the best translations in the volume 


Mr. Merivale has been indebted to others. 
There are a few charming pieces signed 
‘“‘ Florence,” in the delicacy my sweetness of 
which a female hand may be recognized: and 
a version of the ‘Cranes of Ibycus,’ by Mr. E. 
B. Impey, worthy of the magnificent original, 
and indeed by far the finest poem in the volumes 
now before us. We regret that want of room 
forbids us to give even a partial extract from 
this masterly composition. It is time to take 
leave of the subject, which we do with sincere 
respect for the attention which Mr. Merivale 
has devoted to the just performance of his task. 

One remark only we must add, upon the sin- 
gular destiny which of late has thrown the 
German poets almost exclusively into the hands 
of beginners and students of the language. 
Most of the versions published for some years, 
of works the most difficult perhaps of any 
to render well, are confessed to have been 
early exercises. Mr. Merivale has only read 
German five years, and began, he says, with 
trying his translations of the ‘Song of the Bell !’ 
We doubt whether Sir Edward Bulwer’s profi- 
ciency is of long date, from various indications 
in the volumes now published. Is it wonderful 
that a literature should be unfairly judged from 
specimens proffered by hasty and partially in- 
formed interpreters ? 














Memoirs of Eminent Englishwomen. 

Stuart Costello. 2 vols. Bentley. 
In these two volumes (apparently the com- 
mencement of an intended series) we have 
Miss Costello on new ground ; whence, in spite 
of more toil bestowed and larger pretensions 
asserted, we turn often, with a feeling of regret, 
to our sunny lingerings with her, amid the rose- 
gardens of Provins, or wanderings through the 
pleasant pathways of the Norman Bocage. Of 
those especial qualifications which made her so 
sinaillb a road-side companion, few are 
brought into service in this fresh field of her 
labours. Her quick eye and graphic pencil 
for landscape and for costume, her doutes nar- 
rative, where the narrative recorded sensations 
or embodied observations of her own, and her 
cheerful spirit, were so many elements of her 
success as a tourist, which we miss in her cha- 
racter of a biographer,—though all of them 
might have been wey employed in her 
new vocation, had she felt herself more at home 
there. Of all her travelling qualities, two only 
would seem to have specifically directed her 
into, and to have well fitted her for, this pre- 
sent course—her appreciation of character, and 
her love of antiquarian lore; but even these, 
like all her others, serve her best in the open 
air and the sunshine. The dust of the ae is 
ill-exchanged by Miss Costello for the dust of 
the library—the shade of the vine-paths for the 
shadow of the record-room. ‘That instinctive 
pg of living character (often enjoyed by 

er sex in great perfection), which reads the 
inner sense in the outward expression, is a very 
different quality from that judicial tact which 
sifts out the real amid the mass of imputed 
motives, and weighs the characters .of the dead 
in the entangled balances of history: and that 
pleasant and graceful and credulous anti- 
quarianism which loves to fix the ancient 
legend to the modern site, hunts up old super- 
stitions in their leafy haunts, and makes the 
past tradition a portion of the present pic- 
turesque, is a genius different altogether from 
that more earnest and prosaic spirit, who gropes 
amid the dry bones of historic charnel-houses, 
feeds substantially on the pabulum of musty 
records, or labours darkly to reconstruct an 
ancient truth, by a careful collection and 
analogical examination of its almost fossilized 
remains, 


By Louisa 











With regard to the volumes themselves, their 
title suggests—not necessarily, perhaps, but yet 
it does suggest—an expectation which the book 
partly disappoints. Lives of (selected) eminent 
Englishwomen should be records, we think, dif- 
ferent from some contained in these pages. To 
get quit of this objection, however, of course we 
have but to settle with Miss Costello what she 
understands by the word. Of several of these 
eminent Englishwomen—as, for example, Mar- 
garet Elizabeth Countess of Essex—it is diffi- 
cult to conceive what possible claim they can 
have to the notice of a posterity thus remote : two, 
Elizabeth Countess of Shrewsbury, and Anne 
Clifford Countess of Dorset, are consigned to 
fame principally because they were great builders 
of houses. Others are introduced, not so much 
because they are eminent themselves, as because 
of the eminence of others connected with them, 
whose stories could not have been told without 
this device in a collection of the lives of English 
women ; such is the case with the mother of 
George Herbert. And others, again, like the 
wretched Frances Howard Duchess of Somerset, 
have their place in this collection because of an 
eminence of sin and shame, which we would 
rather have seen Miss Costello adopt as an argu- 
ment for excluding them altogether. Taking 
them as a whole, it would have been easy, we 
think, under the limitations ofa certain positive 
scheme of selection, to have produced a more 
illustrious body of Englishwomen (the accident 
of their position apart,) than Miss Costello has 
here brought together. In some respects, in- 
deed, an author's plan must generally be arbi- 
trary. Miss Costello commences her records 
with the reign of Elizabeth; but volunteers two 
arguments for her commencing period, neither 
of which, we fear, is sound. ‘It is,” she says, 
‘scarcely possible to give the Biography of the 
Females of England, who have been remarkable 
in their time, with any hope of accuracy, till the 
sixteenth century.” Nevertheless, materials 
exist, sufficient to construct very interesting 
and sufliciently authentic narratives, of female 
worthies long before the earliest, and as truly 
eminent as most of those who fill this gallery 
of Miss Costello’s. Another of Miss Costello’s 
reasons for having selected the reign of Eliza- 
beth as her commencing point, is, because she 
conceives the sex to have started into sudden 
dignity about that time, reflected on them from 
the great character of Elizabeth herself, or at- 
tributed to them because thereof. Besides that 
we dispute the fact,—we should not be satisfied 
with the argument if we did not—it has a sort 
ofspeciousness, which, seeing how shrewd and just 
an estimate of the character of this Queen Miss 
Costello seems afterwards to take, deserves here, 
we think, to be called by the name of sophistry. 
No woman ever did less for her sex than Eliza- 
beth: her object was, ever, to depress them— 
to praise female excellence was a sort of petty 
treason. ‘It would almost seem,” says Miss 
Costello, inconsistently enough with many an 
after comment in her volumes, “ that Elizabeth 
had no feminine weakness but one—her inordi- 
nate vanity.” Elizabeth had, in excess, all the 
weaknesses which are by the profane (that is, 
the ungallant) imputed as the more peculiar 
possession of the sex. To these she added the 
vice of thoroughly despising them, or persuading 
herself that she did so; and her ambition was 
to consort intellectually with the masculine 
minds about her. Her great qualities were all 
of the heroic and artificial stamp; her natural 
and impulsive ones were mean and selfish. What 
moral empire she had was of the head—heart 
(woman’s stronghold) she had none. No one 
who calls Elizabeth great thinks of her as a 
woman, but as a Queen. History has not another 
character like her, We deny that she either 
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sought to honour her sex, or that her sex could 
take reflected honour from her; and we reject, 
on behalf of her female cotemporaries, Miss 
Costello’s notion of a moral dignity thus par- 
celled out by an intellectual Suzerain, and 
“held,” by a species of feudal tenure, ‘“ of the 
Crown.” 

Amongst the more agreeable and worthy of 
these biographies, are those of the ill-fated Ara- 
bella Stuart, and Elizabeth, the beautiful and 
unfortunate Queen of Bohemia. None of them, 
however, are in Miss Costello’s pleasant style ; 
and in all cases the narratives are too fragmen- 
tary and unconnected. When she refers to 
notorious facts, their notoriety is incautiously 
assumed; and the consequence is, that the bio- 
graphies are made up of disjecta membra, want- 
ing the charm of continuity, and offering, by 
way of compensation, little that is new, in 
document or speculation. We will wait for 
pleasanter specimens than these commencing 
volumes afford, to lay before our readers as 
evidences how pleasantly Miss Costello can 
write, when telling the stories of the eminent 
amongst her own countrywomen. Meantime, 
we venture to hope that these volumes may not 
be translated by the foreigner—at any rate, till 
he has more of them. Alas! for England’s old 
renown, on this very score, if her eminent 
women be such as many of these! 





The Natural History of the County of Stafford, by 
Robert Garner, F.L.S.—This handsome volume is 
exactly such a book as a county natural history 
should be. The illustrations are both beautiful and 
useful, and in the text we find sound scientific 
information, mingled with a due proportion of dis- 
cursive matter, anecdotes of Staffordshire worthies, 
and notices of interesting antiquities. The na- 
turalist will find much to interest him in its pages, 
as indeed might be expected from the author, 
whe is well known to the scientific world by his 
original papers in the Linnean Transactions, One 
feature in the execution of this “ History” is worthy 
of commendation, namely, the delightful manner in 
which general instruction in the principles and lead- 


ing facts of Natural History is interspersed among | 


the more technical portions of the volume, which 
consequently is as well adapted for the beginner in 
science as for the adept. Staffordshire may now 
boast of having the best account of its natural features 
and productions of any county in England ; and if 
the natives of that beautiful county do not become 


naturalists, with such a guide at hand, it certainly | 


will not be Mr. Garner’s fault. 





Egypt and the Books of Moses. Translated from 
the German of Dr. W. E. Hengstenberg, 
by R. D. C. Roberts, Abbot Resident of 
Andover College. 

(Concluding Notice.) 

Durine the interval between the death of 

Joseph and the birth of Moses a revolution, 

attended by a change of dynasty, took place in 


Fgypt, and there are some indications in the | 


sacred narrative that the Pharaoh who oppressed 
the Israelites belonged to a foreign and intrusive 
race, “who knew not Joseph.” It is scarcely 
credible that a native Egyptian could have ex- 
hibited such ignorance of the national religion 
as he displayed when he proposed a compromise 
to Moses. ‘ Pharaoh called for Moses and for 
Aaron, and said, Go ye, sacrifice to your God 
in the land. And Moses said, It is not meet so 
to do; for we shall sacrifice the abomination of 
the Egyptians to the Lord our God: lo, shall we 
sacrifice the abomination of the Egyptians be- 
fore their eyes, and will they not stone us?” 
(Exod. viii. 25, 26.) 

This was no imaginary terror. Many cen- 
turies afterwards an Egyptian mob tore a Roman 
ambassador to pieces for having unwittingly 
slain one of the sacred animals. The reviewer 
of Taylor's ‘ Illustrations’ in the Dublin Chris- 





tian Examiner justly points out the absence of 
all national hatred between the Egyptians and 
Israelites as an additional proof of the oppres- 
sors of the latter having been foreigners ;. and 
we may add, that the Rabbinical traditions uni- 
formly describe the oppressive Pharaoh as an 
Amalekite. Hengstenberg, anxious to support 
his favourite theory of the derivative character 
of the Mosaic legislation, compares the Israel- 
ites to the modern Bedouins, who have been at 
war with every dynasty established in Egypt 
from the days of Amri to those of Mohammed 
Ali; but the parallel fails, because these nomades 
have never been so numerous in Egypt as to 
menace the security of the government, while 
the Hebrew population had become so great as 
to alarm Pharaoh for the ascendancy he had 
established. This is, indeed, the reason he 
assigns for their oppression :—“ He said unto 
his people, Behold, the people of the children of 
Israel are more and mightier than we: come on, 
let us deal wisely with them; lest they multiply, 
and it come to pass, that, when there falleth out 
any war, they join also unto our enemies, and 
fight against us, and so get them up out of the 
land.” (Exod. i. 9, 10.) 

The first labour imposed upon the Israelites 
was the erection of Pithom and Ramses, which 
are described as “treasure cities,’ (mpm 
sw Gnaré Miskenoth, rendered by the Septua- 
gint rode oxuvoag, “fenced cities.’’) That 





these cities were intended for garrisons rather 
than stores, is rendered probable by their posi. 
tion on the frontiers, by the direct authority of 
the Septuagint, and by the use of a similar 
phrase descriptive of the forts which Solomon 
erected in Hamath. (2 Chron. viii. 4.) The 
chief stations of the military caste were in Lower 
Egypt, and the best troops were stationed on 
the eastern branch of the Nile, and hence the 
Pharach found little difficulty in assembling a 
host to pursue the Israelites as soon as he heard 
of their departure. (Exodus, xiv.) “ In Mosaic 
times,” says Heeren, “ the military caste first 
made their appearance in Lower Egypt. The 
suddenness wath which the Pharach who they 
ruled could assemble .the army with which he 
pursued the Israclites in their Exodus, shows 
distinctly enough that the Egyptian military 
caste must have had their head-quarters in just 
the same region in which Herodotus places 
them.” <A foreign invader would, of course, 
pursue the same policy, and have many addi- 
tional reasons for keeping his troops always on 
the alert. 

The next task imposed on the Israelites was 
‘‘ brick-making,” and its severity is thus de- 
scribed :—‘ They made their lives bitter with 
hard bondage, in mortar, and in brick, and in 
all manner of service in the field: all their ser- 
vice, wherein they made them serve, was with 
rigour.” (Exod, i. 14.) 











peal Eee a 
Sun-dried bricks in Egypt were manufactured 
from the fine clay of the bed and banks of the 
Nile mixed with chopped straw. Such _ toil 
under the scorching sun of Egypt must have 
been naturally very fatal to human life; indeed, 
we find that the rulers of Egypt, in all ages, 
have executed their public works at a cost of 
misery and life without a parallel in any other 
land. One hundred thousand workmen fell 
victims to the toil of cutting the canal which 
Pharaoh Necho opened between the Nile and 
the Red Sea, and Mohammed Ali worked away 
twenty thousand lives in completing a canal 
between the Nile and the Sea of Alexandria. 
The sacred historian, however, informs us that 
the more Pharaoh and his officers oppressed the 
Israelites, “the more they multiplied and grew”’ 
(Exod, i. 14) ; and we find that the cruel op- 
pression of the Fellahs, or modern Egyptian 
peasants, has not acted as a check to population. 
M. Michaud’s description of these unfortunate 
men at the present day may be taken as a pretty 
accurate picture of the condition of the Israelites 
during their cruel bondage :— 





The Fellahs exhibit the sadness of men accus- 
tomed to suffer, the timidity and fear of wretches 
who have no refuge or protection. In vain does the 
Nile lavishly distribute its treasures, none of them 
fall to the share of the peasant. In the midst of all 
the wonders of fertility, the Fellah keeps his eyes 
fixed upon the ground, as if he lived in an accursed 
country. There are in Egypt myriads of labourers 
who reap abundant harvests, and who never eat any- 
thing but herbs, linseed cakes, and boiled beans. The 
celebrated Amrit compared the Egyptians to bees 
working diligently for the advantage of others, but 
enjoying no fruit of their toil; and since the days of 
Amrit the condition of the cultivators of Egypt has 
undergone but little change. An idea can scarcely 
be formed of the number of wretched creatures In 
the villages; every where are seen men almost naked, 
or covered with rags worse than nudity,—counte- 
nances furrowed with grief—youth in premature 
sadness—women in whom misery has effaced the 
traits of their sex. The traveller in Egypt requires 
a very varied vocabulary of expressions to describe 
the intense misery which is presented to him at 
every fresh step in a new shape. Nevertheless the 
population continues to increase, for the happy cli- 
mate of Egypt seems of itself sufficient to support 
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Jife, and supply man’s prime necessities ; the most 
miserable villages are filled with multitudes of chil- 
dren,—a circumstance seeming to prove that there 
will be always men born to suffer, and that despotism 
will never want slaves.— Correspondance d’ Orient, 
V, 73. 

Into the controversy between Hengstenberg 
and Bohlen it is neither our business nor our 
wish to enter;* the facts in evidence of the 
historical veracity of the Pentateuch are of more 
yalue than the speculations of either; our pur- 
pose is simply to direct the attention of Biblical 
commentators at home and abroad to the mass 
of illustration and confirmation of Scriptural 
history opened to us by the Egyptian monu- 
ments, and from this we cannot turn aside to 
settle the differences between rival theorists, 
both of whom we believe to be in error, A 
very different controversy, which we cannot 
pass over, is opened by the representation of 
brick-making in Egypt, represented in the ac- 
companying engraving. Rosellini gives us the 
following explanation of the picture :—‘ Some 
of the labourers are employed in transporting 
the clay in vessels, some in intermingling it with 
the straw; others are taking the bricks out of 
the forms, and placing them in rows; still others, 
with a piece of wood upon their backs and ropes 
on each side, carry away the bricks already 
burned or dried. Their dissimilarity to the 
Egyptians appears at the first view; the com- 
plexion, physiognomy, and beard, permit us not 
to be mistaken in supposing them Hebrews. 
They wear at the hips the apron which is 
common among the Egyptians, and there is also 
represented in use among them a kind of short 
trousers, after the fashion of the man Mehan- 
sim, [not ‘breeches,’ as in our version, but 
‘swathings’; the Vulgate renders it correctly 
by ‘feminalia’]. Among the Hebrews, four 
Egyptians, very distinguishable by their mien, 
figure, and colour, are seen; two of them—one 
sitting and the other standing—carry sticks in 
their hands, ready to fall upon two other Egyp- 
tians, who are here represented, like the He- 
brews, engaged in degrading toil; one of them 
carries on his shoulders a vessel of clay, and the 
other returning from the transportation of brick 
exhibits his empty vessel ready for a new load.” 
Rosellini adds, that the tomb on which this pic- 
ture is found belonged to Rochsere, the general 
overseer of public works under the fifth dynasty ; 
and, consequently, what was done in the circuit 
of his operations, wherever performed, would be 
represented on his tomb at Thebes. Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson, in his valuable work on the Manners 
and Customs of the Egyptians (vol. ii. 97), 
assigns several reasons for doubting that this 
picture is a direct representation of the bondage 
of the Israelites, but it is not necessary for us to 
establish such a fact; it is quite sufficient, for 
critical purposes, to regard it as a representation 
of the kind of servitude to which the Hebrews 
were subjected. As such, let us examine it a 
little more closely. 

There can be no doubt of the severity of the 
toil both in preparing the moist clay (the ‘ mor- 
tar” of our version) and moulding the bricks. 
We find, in a later day, one of the prophets 
alluding to the toilsome and dangerous nature 
of this labour, in his denunciation of Divine 
Vengeance against Nineveh: ‘“ Draw the water 
for the siege ; fortify thy strong holds; go unto 
clay and tread the mortar, make strong the 
brick-kilns. There shall the fire devour thee ; 
the sword shall cut thee off, it shall eat thee up 
like the canker-worm.” (Nahum, iii. 14, 15.) 

The presence of native Egyptians among the 
labourers is remarkable, and goes far to esta- 





* A well-informed Correspondent is of opinion that we 
have already done injustice to Bohlen. If so, we are sorry 
for it. We formed our opinion from the statement of the 
Professed facts adduced by Dr. Hengstenberg. 





blish our theory, that the Pharaoh who op- 
pressed the Israelites belonged to a foreign and 
intrusive dynasty, for the Egyptian sovereigns 
made it their boast that they never inflicted 
upon their natural subjects the same onerous 
tasks which they imposed on foreign captives. 
Diodorus Siculus (i. 56) informs us that Sesos- 
tris placed on all his public buildings inscrip- 
tions stating that no native citizen had been 
engaged in the servile employment of their 
erection. We have also in this painting an 
elucidation of a fact which biblical critics have 
little noticed, namely, that a number of native 
Egyptians, weary of the tyranny which they 
endured, accompanied the children of Israel in 
the Exodus. “A mixt multitude (25 sa5y 
Ereb Rab) went up with them.” (Exod. xii. 38.) 
The Hebrew words might more properly be 
rendered “a great rabble,” and the phrase is 
obviously used to distinguish these voluntary 
exiles from the genuine Israelites. To their 
example one of the rebellious murmurings in 
the Desert is attributed. “ And the mixt multi- 
tude that was among them fell a lusting: and 
the children of Israel also wept again, and said, 
Who shall give us flesh to eat?” (Numbers, xi. 
4.) Here the contemptuous phrase 5ppDxn 
Haasphsuph, “ a motley mob,” is applied to the 
companions of the Israelites, and we elsewhere 
find that they were employed in the most menial 
services. ‘ Ye stand this day all of you before 
the Lord your God: your captains of your 
| tribes, your elders, ee your officers, with all 
| the men of Israel. Your little ones, your wives, 
| and thy stranger that is in thy camp, from the 
| hewer of thy wood unto the drawer of thy 
| water.” (Deut. xxix. 10,11.) The painting 
| throws full light on these passages. ‘* We sce 
| upon it,” says Hengstenberg, “‘ Kgyptians who 
|are placed entirely on an equality with the 
| hated and despised foreigners. What is more 
| natural than that a considerable number of 
these Egyptians, bound close to their compa- 
nions in sorrow by their common misery, should 
leave with them their native land, such now to 
them only in name.” 

The use of straw in the manufacture of Egyp- 
tian bricks is proved by its being actually found 
in all the specimens that have hitherto been 
discovered in Egypt; but another minute cir- 
cumstance connected with this straw deserves 
to be noted. When Pharaoh had resolved to 
increase the severity of the bondage of the 
Israelites, he commanded his officers no longer 
to supply them with straw. ‘ And the task- 
masters of the people went out, and their officers, 
and they spake to the people, saying, ‘Thus saith 
Pharaoh, I will not give you straw. Go ye, get 
you straw where ye can find it: yet not aught 
of your work shall be diminished. So the people 
were scattered abroad throughout all the land 
of Egypt to gather stubble instead of straw. 
And the taskmasters hasted them, saying, Fulfil 
your works, your daily tasks, as when there 
was straw.” (Exod. v. 10—13.) Now had the 
Egyptian we been similar to ours, the 
tyrant would have enjoined a physical impos- 
sibility; but in consequence of water-plants 
being used for fodder of cattle, straw was not 
valued in Egypt, and we find that the reapers 
merely cut off the ears of the corn and left the 
straw to stand as stubble. 

We come now to the circumstances connected 
with the early history of Moses: “ And there 
went a man of the house of Levi, and took to 
wife a daughter of Levi. And the woman con- 
ceived, and bare ason: and when she saw him 
that he was a goodly child, she hid him three 
months. And when she could not longer hide 
him, she took for him an ark of bulrushes, and 
daubed it with slime and with pitch, and put 
the child therein: and she laid it in the flags by 











the river’s brink.” (Exod. ii. 1—3). ‘The ark 
of bulrushes (xm2 nan Thebath gome) means 
strictly “a small boat made of the papyrus.” 
For x23 gome, means literally, “the thirsty or 
imbibing plant,” which will remind our classical 
readers of the bibula papyrus of Lucan (iv. 
136). Pliny mentions the boots that were made 
of this plant (xiii. 21—26,) and Lucan declares 
that in his day they were used on the Nile. 

The bending willows into barks they twine, 

Then line the work with skins of slaughter’d kine; 

Such are the floats Venetian fishers know, 

Where in dull marshes stands the settling Po; 

On such to neighbouring Gaul, allur'd by gain, 

The bolder Britons cross the swelling main, 

Like these, when fruitful Egypt lies afloat, 

The Mewphian artist builds his reedy boat.—Pharsal. VIT. 

The papyrus boat, in which Moses was ex-: 
posed, is said to have been “ daubed both with 
slime and with pitch,” that is both with mineral 
and vegetable substances of a bituminous nature, 
to serve as caulking. A mineral tar, frequently 
used for this purpose, is produced on the Red 
Sea, whence it was anciently transported in 
large quantities to Egypt. It is remarkable for 
its antiseptic qualities, and has been successfully 
used in the preparation of mummies. A human 
hand preserved in this substance may be seen 
in the Museum of the Royal Asiatic Society ; it 
is so very perfect, that the shape of the nails is 
clearly discernible. 

We have already seen that the aquatic plants 
of the Nile grew so high as to afford conceal- 
ment to fowlers and trappers. In the clumps 
of such aquatic plants it was easy for his mother 
to hide Moses, and for Miriam to conceal herself 
while she waited the issue. 

The discovery of the child is thus related: 
“ The daughter of Pharaoh came down to wash 
herself at the river: and her maidens walked 
along by the river's side; and when she saw 
the ark among the flags, she sent her maid to 
fetch it. And when sm had opened it, she saw 
the child: and, behold, the babe wept. And 
she had compassion on him, and said, This is 
one of the Hebrews’ children.’ (Exod. iii. 5, 6.) 
We have already noticed that women were less 
restrained in Egypt than in any other part of 
the East, as the fact here recorded very clearly 
intimates; the princess went to bathe in the 
river on account of the peculiar sacredness of 
the waters of the Nile, but private baths were 
used in Egypt, and a bathing scene is given 
in Sir G. Wilkinson’s great work (iii. 389). 
Into the many questions connected with the 
miraculous portions of the Mosaic history it is 
not our purpose to enter. Their discussion 
would lead us far away from the Egyptian mo- 
numents. There are, however, some circum- 
stances connected with the Exodus, which have 
been very often misrepresented, which require 
elucidation, and not the least important of these 
is the remarkable injunction given to Moses: 
“ Speak now in the ears of the people, and let 
every man borrow of his neighbour, and every 
woman of her neighbour, jewels of silver, and 
jewels of gold. And the Lord gave the people 
favour in the sight of the Egyptians. Moreover 
the man Moses was very great in the land of 
Egypt, in the sight of Pharaoh's servants, and 
in the sight of the people.” (Exod. xi. 2, 3.) 
Now the Hebrew word rendered “ borrow,” 
(Sxw Shaal) properly signifies “to ask or de- 
mand,” and “jewels of silver, and jewels of 
gold,” that is, bangles (or ring-money), are even 
now used instead of money in the East. Hence 
this transaction may be fairly interpreted as a 
demand made by the Israelites for the money 
they had earned by their labour, which the 
Egyptians would not have paid if advantage 
had not been taken of their momentary panic. 

The mention of “the mixed multitude” 
which accompanied the Israelites, and which 
became “hewers of wood and drawers of water,” 
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as already mentioned, is illustrated by our find- 
ing that the superior castes of the Egyptians 
kept themselves aloof from those who were em- 
ployed in servile and laborious occupations. In 
the accompanying representation of a colossal 
statue, drawn on a kind of sledge to its desti- 
nation, the distinction between the higher classes 
who form the escort, and the labourers who 
draw the statue is indicated by physiognomy, 
dress, and posture. 
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We have already mentioned that the histori- 
cal fact of the greater part of the Egyptian army 
being stationed on the frontier, is a strong con- 
firmation of the scriptural account of the speed 
with which Pharaoh assembled a sufficient force 
to pursue the fugitive Israelites. Some other cir- 
cumstances connected with the narrative of this 
pursuit deserve attention. The first and principal 
passage describing the pursuing army is as follows: 
“Tt was told the king of Egypt that the people 
fled: and the heart of Pharaoh and of his servants 
was turned against the people, and they said, 
Why have we done this, that we have let Israel 
go from serving us? And he made ready his 
chariot, and took his people with him: and he 
took six hundred chosen chariots, and all the 
chariots of Egypt, and captains over every one 
of them. And the Lord hardened the heart of 
Pharaoh king of Egypt, and he pursued after 
the children of Israel: and the children of 
Israel went out with an high hand. But the 
Egyptians pursued after them, all the horses 
and chariots of Pharaoh, and his horsemen, and 
his army, and overtook them encamping by the 
sea.” (Exod, xiv. 5—9.) The framework and 








wheels of the Egyptian chariots were cast in 
bronze or brass, and the chariots themselves 
were of such light and simple construction, that 
they could easily be got ready in case of an 
emergency. As in the Homeric so in the 
Egyptian armies, each chariot was drawn by 
two horses and contained two persons, the 
charioteer and the warrior, the latter of whom 
is called “ captain” in our version. It deserves 
to be remarked that neither cavalry nor infantry 
are here mentioned, for the ‘horsemen’ are 
clearly the chariot-riders, as appears from the 
subsequent prediction of Jehovah—‘ I will get 
me honour upon Pharaoh, and upon all his host, 








upon his chariots, and upon his horsemen. And 
the Egyptians shall know that I am the Lord, 
when I have gotten me honour upon Pharaoh, 
upon his chariots, and upon his le aa 
(Exod. xiv. 17-18.) And again, in verse 23, the 
enumeration of the constituent parts of Pharaoh’s 
host names “horses, chariots, and riders,” and as 
thisis intended to be specific, we may be sure that 


the chariot warriors, the most important of all 
would have been —- mentioned, had the 
not been designated by the general term “ride,” 
or “horsemen.”’ From the monuments We 


find that the Egyptians rarely employed why 


we call “horsemen,” or “cavalry,” in the: 
| , vrds IM their 
| battles, but there is reason to believe, that they 


were sometimes used as expresses or vidette, 
The sacred historian distinguishes “th, 
chosen chariots” which formed the king’s 
body-guards from “chariots of Egypt,” 
Both the monuments and the Greek his. 
torians attest the existence of household 
troops in Egypt distinct from the regulgr 
army, and thus confirm the accuracy of 
the sacred writer. 

The omission of infantry is accounted 
for by the fact, that the foot-soldiers 
of the Egyptians were all heavy-armed 
and, as we have already mentioned, 





could not have been time to bring these up to 
pursue the Israelites, and we may therefore 
dismiss the statement of Josephus, that two 
hundred thousand footmen accompanied the 
Pharaoh, as a pure invention. 

Even the archers, usually reck- 

oned among the light troops, 

must be removed from that 
category amongst the Egyp- 

tians, for their bows were of 

such length and weight, that 

it required a ———eF 
effort to string them. Of them, Y 
as of our English yeomen, it//\) 
could be truly said— 


Fach man a six-foot bow could bend, 
And far a cloth-yard arrow send. 


In consequence of the difficulty of wielding 
so heavy a bow, we find that archery was made 
part of the education of an Egyptian youth, 
and hence, when Hagar, after her expulsion by 
Abraham, resolved to train her son Ishmael 




















in the habits of Egypt, his mother’s native 
land, we find that he paid such particular 
attention to the use of the bow, as to be 
distinguished by the name of “ archer.” 
The prophet Jeremiah (xlvi. 9) enumerates 
“the Luddim that handle and bend the 
bow” among the allies of the Egyptians 
at the battle of Carchemish. Now when 
we compare the biblical account of the 
Exodus with the narrative of Josephus, 
we find the former consistent with all 
that the monuments disclose of the mili- 
tary organization of Egypt, with histo- 
rical probabilities, and with the whole 
course of the preceding narrative, while 
the exaggerated statements of Josephus are 
irreconcileable to any of the three tests. 

But if the Pharaoh pursued with his chariots 
only, it may be asked, whence arose the terror 
of the Israelites? The answer is obvious: the 
Israelites could have had no supply of weapons 
adequate to their crisis; they were encumbered 
with their wives, their children, and “the mixed 
multitude,” and if, as we have at least shown to 
be probable, the pursuers belonged to a race of 
conquerors, there would have been the same 
dread of their prowess which the Gauls and 
Italians exhibited when they fled before inferior 
numbers of the Goths and Franks, 


usually raised by conscription. There 


| The circumstances of the destruction of the 


| pursuing host are very briefly narrated, so that 


| there is room left for much ingenious specula. 
| tion as to the peculiar agency employed in this 
miraculous destruction. One fact mentioned 
in the triumphal hymn wa 
of Moses, deserves re- - 
mark; it is said ‘ They 

sank aslead in the mighty 

waters,” and such cer- 

tainly must have been the 

fate of the chariot-war- 
riors,encumbered as they 

were with heavy coats it 
of mail, which must have ri 
effectually prevented /2tioo sje 
their escape by swim- Pa ae shee tase 


ming. sais 


PP ELS 


These coats of “**** 
mail were usually formed of a kind of net-work, 
in the manufacture of which the Egyptians were 
so celebrated, that Isaiah (xix. 9) reckons 
“net-works” among the most important branches 
of Egyptian industry. Scales of metal were 
fastened on the net-work, and the whole was 
then very similar to the “ shirt of mail” wor in 
the middle ages. 

And here we may be permitted to mention, 
that this description of the coat-of-mail elucidates 
a passage in another part of Scripture, which 
seems to have perplexed most translators and 
commentators. The young Amalekite, de- 
scribing Saul’s death to David, says, “ He said 
unto me again, Stand, I pray thee, upon me, 
and slay me: for anguish is come upon me, 
because my life is yet whole in me.” (II. Sam. 
i. 9.) Now the words rendered “anguish has 
come upon me,” signify literally “ this net (737 
Shebetz) has entangled me.” In other parts of 
Scripture, we find yaw Shebetz used to signify a 
dress of net-work ornamented like a coat-of- 
mail. Thus Solomon, describing the dress of 
Pharaoh’s daughter, says— 

All glorious is the king’s daughter inwardly, 

Her ae ye (yaw Skebetz) is of wrought gold.—(Psalm 
In its verbal form the same verb is used (Exod. 
xxviii. 39) to express embroidering with che- 
quered work on a white ground; and also 
(Exod. xxviii. 20) the setting of precious stones. 
Now, though “entanglement in a net” is fre- 
quently used as a metaphor for anguish and 
terror in Scripture, yet the simple and lite 
construction of the passage, that Saul was en- 
tangled in the net-work of his coat-of-mail, is 
most in accordance with the context; and it 
must be further remarked, that we have no 
other instance of yaw Shebetz being used meta- 
phorically by the sacred writers, though it 1s 4 
word of frequent occurrence. 

After the Egyptians had perished, Moses 
composed a triumphal ode on the deliverance of 





the Israelites, which we find to have been sung 
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by the choirs of the Israelite women, 
who accompanied their voices with 
timbrels, and kept time with their 
steps in a solemn dance. “ Miriam 
the prophetess, the sister of Aaron, 
took a timbrel in her hand, and all 
the women after her went out with tim- 
prels and with dances, And Miriam 
answered them and said, Sing ye to 
the Lord, for he hath triumphed glo- 
riously : the horse and his rider hath 








he thrown into the sea.”—(Exod. xv. 

20, 21.) a 
We give from the monuments the delineation 

ofasimilar scene, and with it we conclude our 

illustrations of the scriptural narrative of the 

Exodus. 





A New Spirit of the Age. Edited by R. H. 

Horne, author of ‘ Orion.’ 

(Second Notice.) 

Ow opening the second volume, the reader will 
at once find something to arrest attention in the 
striking portrait of Mr. Tennyson, after one of 
Mr. Laurence’s clever drawings. It is the head 
of a poet, poetically rendered; and Mr. Horne 
must excuse us if we esteem it a more satisfac- 
tory comment on the writings of the author of 
‘Locksley Hall’ and ‘ GEnone’ than the one-and- 
thirty pages of analysis and criticism here given, 
which are vague and feeble. In discussing the 
poets of the age, the editor and his friends move 
in fetters—speak too largely from the prompt- 
ings of their own sympathies, and too little in 
accordance with the canons of the art, which, 
dispute as men may about classicism and ro- 
manticism, the passionate and the contemplative 
schools, are essentially immutable. This remark 
applies, also, to the chapters on Mr. Marston 
and Mr. Browning, and the one strangely uniting 
Mrs. Norton and Miss Barrett! ‘Then we have 
to regret, that some of the peculiar excellencies 
of the latter lady are not so much as touched on. 
No writer on Miss Barrett’s genius should have 
failed to award high honour to the Romaunt of 
‘Margret,’ or done such scanty justice to the 
rare lyrical sweetness of some of her measures, 
as ‘The Deserted Garden.’ Her deep and 
quaint learning, her tendency and taste for 
mystical contemplation, are obvious beyond 
mistake; but of her merits as an artist, the 
public has not yet asufficient relish. Let us now 
tob the book of three pages of plain prose, con- 
cerning one who, perhaps, among all his con- 
temporaries, is the furthest from the transcen- 
dentalists :— 

“Thomas Babington Macaulay is the son of Za- 
chary Macaulay, well known as the friend of Wilber- 
force, and, though himself an African merchant, one 
of the most ardent abolitionists of slavery.’ In 1818, 
T.B. Macaulay became a member of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he took his Bachelor's degree in 
1822. He distinguished himself as a student, having 
obtained a scholarship, twice gained the Chancellor's 
medal for English verse, and also gained the second 
Craven Scholarship, the highest honour in classics 
which the University confers. Owing to his dislike of 
mathematics, he did not compete for honours at gra- 
duation, but nevertheless he obtained a F ellowship at 
the October competition open to graduates of Trinity, 
Which he appears to have resigned before his subse- 
quent departure for India. He devoted much of his 
te to the ‘ Union’ debating Society, where he was 
reckoned an eloquent speaker. Mr. Macaulay studied 
at Lincoln's Inn, and was called to the bar in 1826. 
In the same year his ‘ Essay on Milton’ appeared in 
the‘ Edinburgh Review ;° and out of Lord (then Mr.) 
Jeffrey's admiration of that paper, arose an intimate 
friendship. Macaulay, visiting Scotland soon after- 
wards, went the circuit with Mr. Jeffrey. His con- 
texion with the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ has continued 
tt intervals ever since. By the Whig administration 

t. Macaulay was appointed Commissioner of Bank- 
rupts. He commenced his parliamentary career about 





the same period, as member for Colne, in the Reform 
Parliament of 1832, and again for Leeds in 1834, at 
which time he was secretary to the India Board. His 
seat was, however, soon relinquished, for in the same 
year he was appointed member of the Supreme 
Council in Caleutta, under the East India Company’s 
new charter. Arriving in Calcutta, in September, 
1834, Mr. Macaulay shortly assumed an important 
trust in addition to his seat at the Council. At the 
request of the Governor General, Lord William Ben- 
tinck, he became President of the commission of five, 
appointed to frame a penal code for India ; and the 
principal provisions of this code have been attributed 
to him. One of its enactments, in particular, was so 
unpopular among the English inhabitants, as toreceive 
the appellation of the ‘ Black Act.’ It abolished the 
right of appeal from the Local Courts to the Supreme 
Court at the Presidency, hitherto exclusively enjoyed 
by Europeans, and put them on the same footing with 
natives, giving to both an equal right of appeal to the 
highest Provincial Courts. Inconvenience and delay 
of justice had been caused by the original practice, 
even when India was closed against Europeans in 
general, but such practice was obviously incompatible 
with the rights and property of the natives under the 
new system of opening the country to general resort. 
This measure of equal justice, however, exposed Mr. 
Macaulay, to whom it was universally attributed, to 
outrageous personal attacks in letters, pamphlets, and 
at public meetings. The various reforms and changes 
instituted by Lord W. Bentinck and Lord Auckland, 
were advocated in general by Mr. Macaulay. He re- 
turned to England in 1838. Mr. Macaulay was elected 
member for Edinburgh, on the liberal interest, in 
1839 ; and being appointed Secretary at War, he was 
re-elected the following year, and again at the general 
election in 1841. No review of his political career is 
here intended ; although in relation to literature, it 
should be mentioned that he opposed Mr. Serjeant 
Talfourd’s Copyright Bill, and was the principal agent 
in defeating it. Asa public speaker, he usually dis- 
plays extensive information, close reasoning, and elo- 
quence ; and has recently bid fair to rival the greatest 
names among our English orators. His conversation 
in private is equally brilliant and instructive.” 

The chapter immediately following this, on 
Messrs. Hook and Hood, is one of the flimsiest 
in the volume. The “ salmons in both’ which 
would justify their being paralleled, are the 
initials of their monosyllabic names—the one 
being all prose, the other all “of poetry compact” 
—the one in society quick, clever, and volatile, 
the other quaint and silent: ‘silver’ and 
‘‘ golden” —to adopt Mr. Carlyle’s classification 
—with a vengeance! Next come Miss Martineau 
and Mrs. Jameson, yoked together in right of 
their energetic sympathies for the anomalous 
position of woman in society. Here, in truth, 
was a fine text for a chapter essential to our 
contemporary history, which, glancing back to 
the days of Mrs. Macaulay or Mary Wolstone- 
craft, might have profitably shown how far men 
have since advanced in their recognition of 
female rights. But such a chapter would have 
claimed a wider range of illustrations. We have 
but one or two phases, at most, of the talent of 
each elected lady. 


The next article is written with greater gusto, 
being devoted to “‘ Sheridan Knowles and Wil- 
liam Macready,” or—to speak plainly to the 
reader beyond the coteries—to the consideration 
of acted and unacted Drama, versus Manager. 
This cause was sure, under the present auspices, 





to be argued eagerly. We believe that Mr. Horne 
has strained every nerve to put away personality 
from its discussion ; but is not the strain evident 
in the following characters, which we give cum 
grano, &c., for the benefit of the curious, and as 
one of the best pieces of writing in the book?— 


“Mr. Macready’s character (we deal only with such 
elements of it as are directly or indirectly of public 
influence) is made up of stronger opposites than ig 
usual, however. common those antagonisms are in 
forcible characters. He has great energies of action, 
and a morbid will. He has a limited imagination, 
with a large ambition. His imagination is slow and 
dull of vision, but quick and sensitive to feel. It, 
therefore, continually misleads him beyond retreat. 
For this reason, his hasty judgments are always wrong, 
and his slow judgments futile trom exhausted impulses, 
* * Mr. Macready takes no advice but that which 
backs his own opinion. His constant errors in judg- 
ment show that they proceed from the same man, His 
spirit is a hot-headed steed, capable of leaping great 
conclusions; but he wants faith in those things, and 
in himself, which would enable him to succeed greatly ; 
and when he does leap, he makes up for a long arrear 
of doubts by wilfulness, and ‘ falls on the other side.’ 
He has genial feelings, but a morbid fancy which 
troubles them. It pains him to laugh. His tempera- 
ment is impetuous, his hopes dreary, his purposes 
high-minded, his opinions conflicting, and ‘ his luck 
against him,’ with his own assistance. He boldly in- 
curred the odium of allowing Anti-Corn-law meetings 
in Covent Garden, besides giving an arm-sweeping 
slash at recent taxations in a farewell address ; and he 
made a speech to the poor Duke of Cambridge, on 
receiving a ‘testimonial’ at which all his best friends 
blushed, and he himself, before the farce was con- 
cluded, which had cost so much pains to get up, wished 
a large trap-door would unbolt itself beneath his feet. 
As a patron of modern dramatic literature, he has 
been totally mistaken by others, and the less he ever 
attempts of this kind in future, the better for all par- 
ties. Asa supporter of the Shaksperean drama, and 
all the fine old * stock pieces,’ he has not been encou- 
raged according to his deserts ; and, with all his faults, 
the want of sufficient patronage in his own country, is 
discreditable to the age.” Few men ever had the sym- 
pathies of the public more completely in their power 
than Sheridan Knowles. Scarcely any imprudence or 
deficiency that he could be guilty of, in a new play, 
would cause the audience to damn it, though they 
might not go again to see it. With Macready the case 
is different. He always has enemies in the ‘ house,’ 
and a large party, or parties, against him out of the 
‘house.” Some for one thing, some for another, 
abstract or personal, private or public. Strong and 
unfailing friends he also has, and they form a party, 
though comparatively a small one, and rapidly de- 
creasing. Like all very anxious men, Mr. Macready, 
besides his bad judgment, is unlucky; and Mr. 
Knowles, like all careless men, is usually in good 
luck, notwithstanding his equal deficiency in judg- 
ment. The one ‘ darkens averse’ at all critical strie- 
tures, the other calls every critic he meets ‘my dear 
boy.’ * * Both have now been before the public these 
twenty-five or thirty years, and have well earned the 
estimation. they have obtained. Mr. Knowles com- 
menced his career as an actor, but has some time 
since abandoned it. He is still in vigorous life, and 
full of excellent spirits—poctical, convivial, and His 
bernian. In private he is a prodigious favourite with 
all who know him; frank, burly, smiling, off-hand, 
voluble, and saying whatever comes uppermost ; with 
a large heart beating under a great, broad, and deep 
chest, not easily accessible to care or trouble, but con- 
stitutionally jovial and happy. Mr. Macready, in 
private, is good-natured, easy, unaffected, without the 
least attempt at display, extremely gentleman-like, 
habitually grave, and constitutionally saturnine. His 
smile is melancholy, and his expression is occasionally 
of great kindness. He speaks little ; with frequent 
hesitation, but well; with good sense, and enlarged 
and benevolent sympathies, moral and political. His 
views of art are confused between the real and ideal, 
Mr. Knowles occasionally delivers lectures on the 
Drama, which are conspicuous for no philosophy or 
art, and an abundance of good humour, and the 

varmest admiration of his favourite authors.” 


More carelessly thrown off, less graphic, and 
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Jess minute as a resemblance, but still smart, is 
the following vignette of Sir Edward Bulwer. 
We add the word or two on the propensities of 
other authors, for the benefit of all such as deal 
with the Sphynx :— 

“ Now, it may be the fact, that nothing would con- 
vey so complete a conviction to the mind of Sir Lytton 
of his own genius and general talents, and so perfect 
a sensation of inward satisfaction and happiness, as 
to be seated at a table—say in the character of an 
ambassador—with his fingers covered with dazzling 
rings, and his feet delightfully pinched in a pair of 
looking-glass boots with Mother-Shipton heels, while 
he held a conversation with two diplomatic foreigners 
of distinction, from different courts, each in his own 
language ; took up the thread of an argument with a 
philosopher on his right; put in every now and then 
a capital repartee to the last remark of a wit at his 
left elbow, whileat every moment’s pause he continued 
three letters lying before him—one to the Minister of 
State for the Home Department, one to a friend (in- 
closing a postscript for his tailor), and one on love, con- 
taining some exquisite jokes in French and Italian on 
the Platonic Republic—and all those conversations, 
and arguments, and repartees, and writings, continuing 
at the same time—each being fed from the same fount 
with enough to last till the turn came round. And 
finally, that he should discover the drift of one diplo- 
matist, talk over the other to his views, confute the 
philosopher, silence the court wit, convey the most 
important information to the English Premier, give 
his friend all the advice he asked, and something far 
more subtle besides (together with the clearest direc- 
tions and fractional measurements in the postscript), 
and that the love-letter should not only answer every 
possible purpose of kindliness, delight, amusement, 
and admiration, but should, by a turn of the wrist, be 
easily convertible into an exquisite chapter for a future 
novel, But where is the great mischief of any private 
fancies of this kind, which, moreover, have some foun- 
dation in an undoubted versatility and general accom- 
plishments ? Even in the matter of external dainti- 
ness, a great deal too much fuss is made about it, and 
many ill-natured remarks vented, as if no other emi- 
nent man had a private hobby. If the private hobbies 
of the majority of our leading minds, and well-known 
men of genius were displayed, the eyes of the Public 
would open to the largest circle, and its mouth become 
pantomimiec. One great author has a fancy for con- 
juring tricks, which he performs, ‘in a small circle,’ to 
admiration ; another would play at battledore and 
shuttle-cock till he dropped ; another or two (say a 
dozen) prefer agballet to any other work of art; one 
likes to be a tavern-king, and to be placed in ‘the 
chair,’ another prefers to sit on a wooden bench round 
the fire of a hedge alehouse, and keep all the smock- 
frocks in aroar ; two or three are amateur mesmerists, 
and practise ‘the passes’ with prodigious satisfaction ; 
one poet likes to walk in a high wind and a pelting 
rain, without his hat, and repeating his verses aloud; 
another smokes during half the day, and perhaps half 
te night, with his feet npon the fender, and puffing 
the cloud up the chimney; another sits rolled up ina 
bear’s-skin, and as soon as he has got ‘the idea,’ he 
rushes out to write it down; another has a fancy for 
playing all sorts of musical instruments, and could not 
be left alone in a room with organ, bagpipe, or bas- 
soon, but in a few minutes a symphony would begin 
to vibrate through the wall ;—and if so much is 
thought of an over-attention to a man’s bodily out- 
side, what should be said of those who—as one would 
fill a tub—pour or cram into the bodily inside so much 
that is not harmless, but injures health, and with it 
injures the powers of the mind, and the moral feelings, 
besides shortening the duration of life. We should 
look into ourselves, and be tolerant.” 

As we have become personal and “ pencil- 
ling,” we will eke out our gallery by one little 
scene more, which discloses to us two other men 
of genius, and the diversity of their manner of 
hoping :— 

“ Leigh Hunt and Carlyle were once present among 
a small party of equally well-known men. It chanced 
that the conversation rested with these two— both first- 

ate talkers—and the others sat well pleased to listen. 
Leigh Hunt had said something about the Islands of 
the Blest, or El Dorado, or the Millennium, and was 
flowing on in his bright and hopeful way, when Car- 





lyle dropt some heavy tree-trunk across Hunt’s plea- 
sant stream, and banked it up with philosophical doubts 
and objections at every interval of the speaker's joyous 
progress, But the unmitigated Hunt never ceased his 
overflowing anticipations, nor the saturnine Carlyle his 
infinite demurs to those finite flowishings. The lis- 
teners laughed and applauded by turns ; and had now 
fairly pitted them against each other, as the philoso- 
pher of Hopefulness and that ofthe Unhopeful. The 
contest continued with all that ready wit and _philo- 
sophy, that mixture of pleasantry and profundity, that 
extensive knowledge of books and character, with their 
ready application in argument or illustration, and that 
perfect ease and good-nature, which distinguish each 
of these men. The opponents were so well matched 
that it was quite clear the contest would never come 
toanend. But the night was far advanced, and the 
party broke up. They all sallied forth ; and leaving 
the close room, the candles and the arguments behind 
them, suddenly found themselves in presence of a 
most brilliant star-light night. They all looked up. 
‘Now,’ thought Hunt, ‘ Carlyle’s done for !—he can 
have no answer to that!’ ‘There!’ shouted Hunt, 
‘look up there! look at that glorious harmony, that 
sings with infinite voices an eternal song of hope in 
the soul of man.’ Carlyle looked up. They all re- 
mained silent to hear what he would say. They began 
to think he was silenced at last—he was a mortal man. 
But out of that silence came a few low-toned words, 
in a broad Scotch accent. And who, on earth, could 
have anticipated what the voice said? ‘Eh! it’sa 
sad sight !" Hunt sat down on a stone step. They 
all laughed—then looked very thoughtful.” 

Enough of this gossip. There remain still an 
essay on Mrs. Shelley, a feeble flagellation of 
Mr. Ainsworth, a piece of dreary pleasantry 
directed against Mr. Robert Montgomery, and 
an estimate of the poetical powers of Mr. Henry 
Taylor, and the author of ‘ Festus.’ Interleaved 
—interchaptered, to coin a word on the authority 
of “ The Doctor’’—and the rest re-written and 
seasoned with anecdote by every man according 
to his own liking and opportunities, this ‘ New 
Spirit of the Age’ might become a library book. 
As it is, its day must end with the circulating 
libraries, as not the least pleasant ephemeron of 
the season. 








Palm Leaves: a Volume of Poems. By R. M. 

Milnes, Esq. M.P. Moxon. 
Tus may be described as an attempt to in- 
struct the Western world in the Oriental modes 
of feeling and thinking, by means of poems 
written in the Oriental spirit—an attempt, not 
without its significance or its utility, to infuse 
Eastern thought into Western civilization. 
Hitherto there have been three ways of obtain- 
ing a knowledge of the East: 1st, Travelling— 
but this needs time and money ; 2nd, Oriental 
literature—but then few persons know anything 
of the Oriental languages, and nobody likes 
translations (we except, of course, the Arabian 
Nights) ; 3rd, Books of travels and dissertations 
on Oriental subjects ; but to digest such works 
into anything nutritive is a power which few 
minds possess. Goethe, in his ‘ West-Oestlicher 
Divan,’ founded a fourth way, that of writing 
poems in the Eastern spirit. Mr. Milnes here 
attempts the same thing. In this case, the poet, 
holding on by some rope or other—these same 
dissertations or books of travel, for instance, 
—swings himself into the Eastern world, and 
stays long enough in its atmosphere to acquire 
the faculty of Eastern thought and feeling,— 
that is, the faculty of Oriental writing ; and his 
little volume of poems will, perhaps, do as much 
in the way of instruction, as many ponderous 
dissertations. We are glad, therefore, that in- 
stead of publishing a ‘Tour through Egypt and 
the Levant in 1842-43,’ Mr. Milnes has given 
us these few crystal-recollections of what he 
thought and felt by the way. Two verses pre- 
fixed to the book announce its drift and justifi- 
cation :— 





Eastward roll the orbs of heaven, 
Westward tend the thoughts of men; 
Let the poet, nature driven, 
Wander eastward now and then. 


There the calm of life comparing 
With his Europe’s busy fate ; 
Let him gladly homeward faring, 
Learn to labour and to wait. 
Still it is not concealed, that Mr. Milnes has 
a kindlier feeling upon his subject, than a 
mere anxiety to show its importance and in- 
terest. Itis evident that there lies at the bottom 
of his mind, or heart, a sort of respect for the 
old religions, and the Eastern forms of piety. 
—not of course that he thinks them less false 
than others do, but that he considers them as 
powerful moral agencies over millions of human 
beings—as fragments of truth; and perhaps, 
when not speaking oratorically, he would, in- 
stead of calling them the False Religions, prefer 
calling them the Inferior Religions. Thus, in the 
poem, ‘The Burden of Egypt,’ when speculating 
whether, if the priests of ancient Egypt were to 
burst their spicy cerements and walk abroad, 
they would be more likely to smile or to weep at 
what they would see in modern Egypt, he says, 


If that Religion were a subtle will 

Dominion over feeble minds to keep, 

If 'twere, in truth, a mime, they well might smile; 

But if ‘twere Truth itself, they well might weep ; 

And why not truth itself? truth not less deep 

For being fragmentary—though a gleam, 

Not less a portion of the fires that steep 

Mankind's brute matter in the heavenly stream, 

And lead to waking life through mazy modes of dream. 
So also in the verses to Delphi— 


Desolate Delphi! pure Castaliap spring! 
Hear me avow that I am not as they— 
Who deem that all about you ministering 
Were base imposters, and mankind their prey: 


That the high names they seem to love and laud 
Were but the tools their paltry trade to ply; 
This pomp of Faith a mere gigantic fraud, 
The apparatus of a mighty lie ! 


Let those that will believe it: I, for one, 
Cannot thus read the history of my kind; 

Remembering all this little Greece has done 
To raise the universal human mind. 

We detect, at the bottom of this, a sort of 
conviction that Heaven shoots inspirations 
through great minds in a state of emotion or 
agitation—a habit, in fact, of regarding Genius 
and Inspiration as in some degree allied. Of 
course, it would not be doing justice to Mr. 
Milnes to infer the state of his mind, his pecu- 
liarities of thought, his convictions, from a mere 
attempt at Orientalizing; still we should not, 
probably, be far wrong in making a pretty large 
inference as to its precise character, not only 
from the fact of his having selected such sub- 
jects, but also from his being so evidently at 
home in the element of Oriental feeling. If so, 
we should describe Mr. Milnes’s genius as medi- 
tative, mystic, theologico-metaphysical, and de- 
lighting in abstractions. Now we cannot con- 
ceive a more splendid thing than an intelli- 
gence of great practical energy, to whom, at the 
same time, these abstractions presented familiar 
ideas. How such a man would work, driven 
on by the thoughts of space and time! what 
preternatural things he would do, habituated as 
he would be, by his high contemplations, to 
conceive of his own life as but the neck of a 
great hour-glass, through which the sands were 
pouring out of the bulb of the Past into the bulb 
of the Future. But Mr. Milnes is deficient in 
that very force. His poems want those flash- 
ing, cleaving, bolt-like passages, that earnest- 
ness and heart, if we may so say, with which 
only these Oriental notions would become living 
impulsive realities, nobly operative. All here 
is calm, equable, and placid. There is no reite- 
rating, no impressing, no toiling in behalf of his 
thoughts—it is all a dreamy vision. In one 
sense, it may not be just to find fault with Mr. 
Milnes for being Mr. Milnes; in another sense, 
however, it is just, and all fault-finding consists 
in blaming a man for being himself. 
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As a mere attempt at Oriental writing, Mr. 
Milnes’s book is perhaps successful. His sym- 
pathy with the Oriental mode of thinking ap- 

ars throughout. It is this, for instance, that 
makes him re-moralize that much be-versified 
subject, ‘ The Moth and the Taper.’ In the 
dd versions of the incident, the moth, wheeling 
round the taper, is the giddy youth wheeling 
yound Pleasure, &e. But in Mr. Milnes’s ver- 
sion, the moth is the soul of man parted from 
the Eternal Presence, wheeling round and 
round the Light, to disappear and be lost in 
which is not death, but the consummation of 
being :-— 

As the loved one to the lover, 
As a treasure, once your own, 
That you might some way recover, 
Seems to him that fiery cone. 
Round he whirls with pleasure tingling— 
Shrinks aghast—returns again— 
Ever wildly intermingling 
Deep delight and burning pain. 
Highest nature wills the capture, 
“ Light to light,” the instinct cries, 
And, in agonizing rapture, 
Falls the moth, and bravely dies! 
Think not what thou art, Believer ; 
Think but what thou mayst become ; 
For the world is thy deceiver, 
And the light thy only home! 


As specimens of the general contents of the 
volume, we shall give a few extracts: and, first, 
an Arabie legend :— 

The Infancy of Mohammed. 


An Arab nurse, that held in arms a sleeping Arab child, 
Had wandered from the parents’ tents some way into the 


wild ; 

She knew that all was friendly round, she had no cause to 
fear, 

Although the rocks strange figures made and night was 
threatening near, 

Yet something kin to dread she felt, when sudden met her 
sight 

Two forms of noble maintenance and beautifully bright ; 

Their robes were dipt in sunset hues, their faces shone on 
high, 

As Sirius or Canopus shine in purest summer sky. 

Straight up to her without a word they walked, yet in their 
gaze 

Was greeting, that with subtle charm might temper her 
amaze. 

One, with a mother’s gentleness, then took the slumbering 
child, 

That breathed as in a happy dream, and delicately smiled, 

Passed a gold knife across its breast, that opened without 


pain, 

Took out its little beating heart—all pure but one black 
stain. 

Amid the ruddy founts of life in foul stagnation lay 

That thick black stain, like cancerous ill, that eats the flesh 


away, 
The — Form then placed the heart on his white open 
hand, 
And poured on it a magic flood, no evil could withstand; 
And by degrees the deep disease beneath the wondrous cure 
Vanished, and that one mortal heart became entirely pure. 
With earnest care they laid it back within the infant’s breast, 
ae up the gaping wound, and gave the blessing of the 
est ; 
Imprinting each a burning kiss upon its even brow, 
And placed it in the nurse’s arms, and passed she knew not 


ow, 
Thus was Mohammed's fresh born heart made clean from 
Adam's sin, 
Thus in the Prophet's life did God his work of grace begin. 


Here we have a poetical theory of the origin 
of Egyptian architecture :— 
‘Twould seem as if some people that had held 
Their pristine seat in lands of stony hill, 
Once from their ancient boundaries outswelled, 
And took these vales to conquer and to till; 
So, where the memory and tradition still 
Of temples cut in living rocks remains, 
This one Idea the artists’ breasts might fill, 
Who built amid the Nile’s alluvial plains, 
First to erect the Rocks and then work out the Fanes. 


Our last extract is a nondescript little thing 
from Goethe’s ‘ West-Oestlicher Divan,’ the few 
translations from which in Mr. Milnes’s book, 
it is not disparaging Mr. Milnes’s own efforts 
'o say, make not the least attractive part of it. 


I was weeping at midnight, 

For the loss of my delight, 

When the spirits floated near me, 

And [ blushed that they should hear me: 
“Spirits of the Night!" I cried, 

“That were wont to pass beside, 

And admire me calmly sleeping, 

Now you find me madly weeping ; 

Knew ye only what I miss, 

Ye'd not think me worse for this.” 





But the spirits of the Night, 
With their faces long and white, 
Floated by—nor cared a jot 
Whether I were a fool or not. 


One of the effects of Mr. Milnes’s book is to 
suggest the question, how much of Orientalism 
would fit in with Western thought, and in what 
modes of thinking the two would be irreconcile- 
able. It is well known, for instance, that the 
foundation-idea of Mohammedanisin is the 
unity of God. “There is one God, and Mo- 
hammed is his Prophet,” is the Mohammedan 
confession of Faith. The great doctrine of the 
Kuran is, that the Religion of the one true God 
has been enforced and re-enforced upon the 
world by an immense number of prophets and 
inspired men, succeeding each other at short 
intervals from Adam downwards. From this 
description of Mohammedanism, it will be evi- 
dent that there must often occur in the mind of a 
Mohammedan thoughts, ideas, and sentiments, 
which a Christian would not only admire for 
their beauty, but even accept as truths. Many 
significant Oriental phrases, by merely changing 
the word Allah into God, and similar terms into 
their Western equivalents, will cease to be 
foreign looking, and become pieces of powerful 
moral writing. Nay, there are certain Oriental 
modes of thinking, the naturalizing of which in 
the West would be a moral benefit. And speak- 
ing of the effect of changing the word Allah 
into God, in doing away all that is Oriental 
looking in certain Oriental phrases, we may 
remark the circumstance of ion being so few 
names in common use among us for the Supreme 
Being. The word God, which is and ever must 
be the common one, has, by frequency of use, 
lost its etymological signification, and become a 
mere arbitrary symbol. Other names, however, 
such as Lord, Almighty, Eternal, &c., carry 
with them into the.minds of a hearer peculiar 
meanings, rendering them severally suitable for 
different moral effects. Now it seems desirable 
that we should select from a larger list of syno- 
nyms for the Supreme Being, so that, according 
as it were, the idea of Power, Originating, 
Governing, or Destroying, or the idea of In- 
finity, or Eternity, or Justice, or Infinite Love, 
that might be considered appropriate to the in- 
tended moral effect, a corresponding name might 
be at hand for conveying it home. Even poor 
wretched Mohammedanism recognizes certain 
effective aspects of the Divine character, more 
than we are in the habit of doing. The use 
of certain of these names would have a moral 
effect,—that one, for instance, which possessed 
the soul of Bishop Butler, ‘the Moral Governor 
of the Universe.” 





Letters from America. By J. R. Godley. 
(Second Notice.) 
Tue second volume of this work differs mate- 
rially from the first. It exhibits some changes 
in the writer’s mood, and, consequently, in his 
views; but it at the same time explains more of 
his own bias of mind, and the principles of 
judgment which directed him in his pratt Hn 
on American manners and character. Mr. 
Godley has strong religious feelings, and his 
tendencies incline to what he calls “ the Catholic 
movement now in progress among ourselves,” 
and he is disposed to give it credit for “ pro- 
moting zeal and earnestness, as well as ortho- 
doxy, in the American church.” From this 
point of view he contemplates the religious 
aspects of the American character. The state 
of the Church, however, in America, does not 
always afflict him to the same degree, or in the 
same manner; but still, where he receives com- 
fort in this direction, it is because of the hopes 
he conceives, ‘that it is not yet too late for the 
Church to recover her lost ground, and occupy 
her proper position,” and his perception of 





“evident proofs of increased efficiency in the 
clergy, consequent,” as he believes, “ upon the 
increase of true Church principles, which has 
taken place within the last few years.” How 
does Mr. Godley reconcile this with the statement 
which he makes regarding Canadian education, 
that “there is not the least chance that govern- 
ment will make the Church the means of edu- 
cating the people’? He adds, besides, “as 
secular education will take care of itself where 
it is wanted, I look to the various schemes of 
state education without much hope or interest.” 
A subsequent passage, however, shows that he 
does take a deep interest in the subject :— 

“ Mr. F, to whom I had brought letters from home 
and from Boston, has taken me to see the * central 
high school’ of Philadelphia, an institution of a 
peculiar kind. It isa free school, and meant to finish 
the course of education begun at the primary and 
grammar schools ; admission to it constituting a prize 
for the cleverest and best-conducted boys. Thirty 
thousand children are in course of education at the 
inferior seminaries in Philadelphia, and about 350 
at the high school. Boys are admitted at the age of 
twelve, and remain four years, during which time 
they are taught ‘everything and something else ;’ 
mathematics of every sort, chemistry, natural philo- 
sophy, comparative anatomy, French, Spanish,—in 
short, all the physical sciences and modern languages. 
The institution is very costly, and well conducted. 
The professors, who are numerous, receive large sala- 
ries, and are, I should think, well qualified for their 
situations: but the whole principle of the system is, 
in my opinion, radically wrong; I cannot look upon 
it in any other light than as an elaborate piece of 
quackery. Theology is of course excluded, and conse- 
quently, to a great extent, ethics and metaphysics, 
which can hardly be separated from it; and the 
classics, in conformity with the universal prejudice 
which exists against the study of them in this coun- 
try, are also much neglected. Thus the most effec- 
tual method of refining the taste and disciplining the 
mind is disregarded, while the preponderating atten- 
tion paid to physical science tends to fix the mind 
(already too prone to it) exclusively upon the visible, 
the material, the ‘useful.’ * * It cannot be denied 
that the practical irreligion of modern times, as 
compared with the days of the crusades, and ordeals, 
and cathedral building (of course I only speak of 
these as symptoms, not as universally desirable re- 
sults, of faith), is very remarkable ; and not the least 
striking symptom of it is the preference and prece- 
dency which is every day more and more given to 
physical science. An American metaphysician would 
be a sort of contradiction in terms.” 

This notion of not meeting with an American 
metaphysician, seems to us, who have Mr. 
Emerson’s Essays and other products of the 
Boston transcendentalists before us, not a little 
strange. But such instances show how far 
theory and prejudice will unconsciously mislead 
even a sincere intellect. We wonder, however, 
at finding this error in Mr. Godley’s book, as 
we should have supposed that a sympathy of 
tastes would have led him to make acquaintance 
with the school alluded to, since we find, 7 a 
note to this very extract, and in many other 
places, that he is himself a student of German 
philosophy, though opposed to its results, writ- 
ing in learned phrase of “ pantheism” and 
“ gnosticism,” and “ exaggerated Romanism,” 
and of many other isms, not excepting “ Budd- 
hism.”” But we suspect that the respectable 
introductions with which he went armed to 
America, were all to very orthodox families, 
and that therefore his acquaintance was rather 
with a class than with the people—a considera- 
tion which much lessens the value of his book. 

It is but fair, however, to state that Mr. God- 
ley recognizes the religious spirit wherever it is 
to be found, and is of opinion that “ revivals,” 
and such things, however extravagant, are be- 
neficial, They are, indeed, beneath the dignity 
of a regular clerical order, but are — to en- 
thusiastic temperaments, which need excitement, 
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ye ' > s q - ne point by which the terrors rooms and supper taverns, and am quite astonished that they shall not reach the ears of those whom — 
, 1e multitude are excited, is, that all this is to| at their number and style. The absence of clubs they may influence (unless a still greater evil be dispos 
take place next year ; and his stock argument is, | contributes very much to the flourishing state of | likely to follow from the measures which such a 7 
_— eat 8 . ne ae not fix a time o— establishments, as of the hotels; and I suppose | Course necessitates), and at any rate to insure the ms 
sedis In end, f a 1ere by a : ®0 short a dura- - e converse is one of the reasons why in London impracticability of successful insurrection. In the eo “ 
pam ee : ~ ae part, 7 a think him é _ are so far inferior to those of both the Continent meanwhile immense numbers of slaves escape, the fee ale 
otha og Po ~— woe a the preachers, = America. The ‘ University education’ in the abolitionists keeping regular stations along the whole yo . 
ta — —_ fe ‘! oe : _ a oe ap- | * _— is usually completed at the age of eighteen, line from V irginia to Canada, for the purpose of wort 
cg ste ype a hen — ~_ han ling of a | so that a youth begins to read for his profession ata sheltering and forwarding them. Mr. —— tells me oo 
every meeting, and — he — page ee at — when we are still laying the foundation in | that he has had thirty in his house at New York at -s vee 
pe tog — — — gi m 7 t . a hesion - - of a general nature, and are usually still at once. If I go to the Southern States, I suppose I shall a at 
niet - Sear Mille “st . ; was fortu- 100 . The great boast of the Americans is the hear the other side of the question, and see some- in il 
on: Any He iller ages preach, which he orwardness of their children, and it certainly appears thing of the condition of the slaves. Here I am beds a 
ee Se “er = =f a nee infan fully justified ; I have hardly seen a genuine, looked upon as very heterodox upon this subject.” ha wha 
se Rage | peop = 3 tg ra 7 Se and a child; they are little men and women, W e must, before we conclude, give a living ain 
se ap vy ally defici . _ in clearness and Gremes like their fathers and mothers, and hardly | picture or two—and as we last week quoted a = 
ethod ; anc ound it quite impossible to follow | less sharp and ready in mind and manner ; and so it description of deer-shooting, we will r, as red 
him in his argument from prophecy. After he had | goes on through life ; the boys are men, and the men | pendant, take duck-sl ti fl acai iat that w 
concluded, a young man got up and spoke with | (and women) prematurely old. They undoubtedly | és W 4 rl h portrays FR : Bu 
great vehemence for some time, detailing the process | go a-head, and get over the ground in living, as ir ote aenee oe much of the duck-shooting on fore, | 
agg to a which took place | doing ey ery thing else, faster * a other betes _ =~ jr beaheagescones Soe r rf ot re at Pi 
only six hours before. Ie had neve sad Miller’ =a aac ° ‘ 2 Ag ‘ ssed the lines, and spent Jas 
vv. algae cig Mit: ne . = we eaten of American slavery, Mr. | night at Highgate springs, in Vermont ‘an in a re 
him. ‘We are not Millerites,’ he reiterated, ‘ but a aan eee own notions, striking, we are | large green and white hotel, fitted up for the accom- te ‘d 
Scriptureites; the Bible, and the Bible only, is our sauey So any, © miserable balance between the | modation of those who come to drink certain mineral me 
creed.’ This man was a Methodist preacher. Several ap and the expedient ; = thus— — rd cone repute in the ncihbontend. — 
ied csedtumy cetaadie neath Gs o> | ‘The more the abolitionists exert themselves to | 8€880n 18 over, and we occupied alone the * banquet- more- 
pencil, cthese (Rillewing Willers example) ia 0 disseminate their principles, the farther the ‘ South- hall deserted.’ It reminds me of a visit I once paid —the 
milder spirit, as though they did not consider dis- rons’ commit themselves in a contrary direction. to Nonnenwerth, on the Rhine, after the summer ingtor 
agreement from their own tenets as damnatory. Mr. Calhoun, who may be called the head and re- was passed, only that there the hotel was larger and of the 
There was a good deal of praying and singing ; and presentative of the slave-holders, and who will be | damper, and, above all, had no fireplace in it, so that religic 
during all the services people from different parts of | one of the ¢ first favourites’ for the next presidency, | I went to bed after dinner to keep myself warm; we re 
the congregation were calling out in a loud tone, at | has gone the length of saying lately that he con- here, though the rooms looked a little cold and empty by a: 
intervals, ‘ Amen!" * Glory be to God!’ with other | Sidered slavery as a “glorious institution, the corner- at first, the good people soon made us very comfortable sense 
similar ejaculations. Some of the women, and even | stone of a free and democratic government, and that with tea and a good fire. The landlord, a thorough shows 
a few men, wept very much, but on the whole there he hoped and prayed it might endure for ever.’ Yankee, received us in his bar @ la Trollope, with his sery 
was but little excitement or agitation ; indeed, the Now this sentiment (countenanced as it apparently fest ma high som, his chair thrown back on its th t 
only wonder was, how there could be any upon a is by some unguarded expressions* made use of by hind-legs,a cigar in his mouth, one eye shut, and his 7 
question of what may be called strict clieiiien te Burke, in his speech upon American conciliation, hat on. He was rather cool and contemptuous at 
interpreting particular prophecies ; but they managed which are, of course, everlastingly quoted by slave- | fst, but softened by degrees, and ended by treating 
toturn the subject to denunciations and declamations holders) would not have been ventured upon twenty | “S Very well; 20 much 90 indeed that the mew is 
of the most incoherent kind, assuming their case years ago; and there was even a disposition about | ae when we got up to go out shooting at vend —ae 
(that this is to be the last year of a world) as that time to relax the severity of the laws with | o'clock, though it was bitterly cold, he insisted upon the lit 
proved, and proceeding to exhort men to flee in time respect to slaves: but now they are strictly enforced, | getting up too, and giving us our breakfast before we and 
from the wrath to come; and whenever they spoke particularly those relating to instruction; so that | started. (This sort of friendliness and good nettey 1 
thus the audience appeared to sympathize with them probably in a few years there will be hardly a slave | be it remarked—for there was no idea of an addi- “ Han 
Indeed, if people were really persuaded that the oe te read or write. This is obviously caused by | tonal charge—is highly characteristic of Americans) the su 
world was to be burned up, and the judgment to | the persevering dissemination of abolitionist pam- | he morning proved so stormy, that the * hunters’ many 
come in six months, there would be little need of phlets, some of which contain extremely dangerous with whom we had made an appointment could not tha 
exhortations to amendment of life; but the fact is, | doctrines; nor do I at all wonder at the precautions | bring over their boat, and though we paddled about oqaet 
that few believe (in the true sense of the word) any- | which they produce. The *Southrons? are now 80 | vi aaa ane nie oct gle soma go a 
Sica de tities, ec te edi, Se | 9S adc cs "| seaworthy as a washing-tub, we got very few sho tive ¥ 
opinion, both from what I have ieee nwa the fact, “that ee eeeion nae been aeues oe y slicteahe afraid to venture into the deep water: the st 
what I have heard and read, that the amount of en- , [iberty, or. in other words, that they only wish to apply the do not believe that under any circumstances we Uf Get « 
thusiastic feeling generated by revivals and cam | eocinng potatate to those above them, and by no means a have done much, The plan adopted by the hunters only a 
’ P- | justification of it. | here is to paddle in one of these little punts, which a vol 
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do very well for one person, through the grass and 
reeds; and after waiting for perhaps half a day they 

ta shot at a flock sitting, and kill a dozen or 
more. They never shoot flying, and hardly ever at 
asingle bird, so that nothing can be more different 
than their idea of sport and ours. With us the love 
of field-sports is a mixed feeling, consisting partly in 
aremnant of the original savage, wild-beast destroy- 
ing instinct, and partly in the pride of skill; neither 


js sufficient alone, for it gives us no pleasure either | 
to throw up a stone and fire at it, or to kill a bird | 


sitting. These pot-hunters have, however, taken a 
different view altogether, and express great surprise 
that a man who can afford to buy game should take 
the trouble to hunt it. 
partnership with you,” said an American to me once: 
‘you should kill, and I should eat.’ ” 

“In his first volume, Mr. Godley complained 


of the tameness of American scenery: he was | 


subsequently inclined to correct his earlier im- 
ressions :— 

“Frelitzburg, (or ‘Slab city,’ as our landlord 
preferred calling it, euphonie gratid, I suppose,) is 
very prettily situated, in a richly-wooded valley, 


with a great deal of park scenery and orchards about | 
it, The woods are now glowing with the most luxu- | 


riant richness and variety of colour; no description 
or painting ever gave me an idea of the autumnal 
foliage here; indeed, the faintest imitation would 


appear exaggerated to any one who has not seen it. | 


Scarlet, purple, violet, orange, in every possible di- 
versity of shade ; the hill-sides are positively dazzling 
in the sunshine. I used to quarrel with American 
scenery for its monotony of colouring: I am now 
disposed to find fault with its extravagance. We 


found a tolerable country inn, and a very civil land- 
lord, though not very refined in his ideas. He showed 


me, as usual, into a double-bedded room, (for they 
never can suppose but that two brothers would pre- 
fer sleeping in the same room,) but upon my saying 
that we should prefer occupying a second, if con- 
venient, assented at once. However, when I retired, 
at an early hour, I found both beds prepared and 
turned down, so I again proceeded to remonstrate, 
and then found, to my great amusement, that our 
landlord’s original idea had been to give one of the 
beds to D. and myself, the other to our driver ; to 
humour our fastidiousness, he had consented to put 
‘the other gentleman’ somewhere else ; but it had 
never entered his head, for a moment, to suppose 
that we required three rooms for three people.” 

But we must conclude. Passing over, there- 
fore, Mr. Godley’s remarks on the Penitentiary 
at Philadelphia—the Girard College—the in- 
adequacy of judges’ salaries—the system of re- 
pudiation—the impermanence of national and 


*T should like to enter into | 


brief, they are by no means dry. Though mere 
miniatures in dimensions, the characters are, never- 
theless, broadly and spiritedly sketched. 

The young Composer, or Progressive Exercises in 
English Composition, by J. Cornwell.—This is the 
first part only of the work, comprising Sentence-mak- 
ing, variety ofexpression and figurative language, with 


| appendices on the use of capitals and punctuation. 


On the Connexion of Geology with Terrestrial Mag- 
netism, by Evan Hopkins, C.E.—This treatise is a 
curious interstratification, to use a geological phrase, 
of valuable and often original observations with the 
most imaginative hypotheses. The author is an 
earnest and deserving man, who has availed 
himself of rare opportunities in the mines of South 
America, but having a hobby of elephantine dimen- 

| sions, has mixed up his facts with notions which 
will stagger not a few of his geological brethren. 
By terrestrial magnetism Mr. Evan Hopkins explains 
almost all the phenomena of our globe. He main- 
| tains that “there is a northward and undulating move- 
ment of the earth’s surface en masse effected by the 
constant circulating action of magnetic currents.” 
The man who fancies himself on terra firma is in 
| reality moving northwards under a great mistake, and, 
if he only lives long enough, will discover his error 
when he finds himself gradually becoming an icicle 
and absorbed by the North Pole. The fossil plants 
of Melville Island, with the land on which they grow, 
were once somewhere about the present position of 
Australia, and being so near the point of polar absorp- 
tion have now a fair chance of returning, by Mr. 
Hopkins’s North-South passage, to the place whence 
they came. 

Practical Mineralogy, by Edward J. Chapman.— 
Pure mineralogy has fallen into great and undeserved 
neglect in England; so much so, that the appearance 
ofa new book on the subject is somewhat unexpected. 
The author of this treatise is anxious to supply the 
student with a useful hand-book, and complains in 
his preface of the defects of all those extant. His 
book, however, does not appear to be an advance on 
the works of Jameson onthe one hand, or of Phillips 
on the other ; and the neglect throughout its pages 
of precise references to the geological nature of the 
localities of minerals, renders it comparatively useless. 
A good treatise on Practical Mineralogy should con- 
tain more crystallography, more chemistry, and more 
geology than we find in Mr. Chapman's volume. 





[Advertisement.]—THE NEW RAILWAY JOURNAL.— 
The First Numper of the Ratlway Chronicle will 
appear on the 20th of April. A detailed Prospectus will be 
ready on Saturday next, and will be sent free, by post, to 
all who furnish their address to the Office, 14, Wellington- 
street North, Strand, London. 





List of New Books.—The Episcopal Church of Scotland, 





hereditary character under altered circumstances 
—the improgressiveness of Romanism at Balti- 
more—agricultural education at the Farm School | 
—the Maryland Colonization Society—‘“ Wash- | 
ington City”—Virginia planters—the condition 
of the slave population—and the political and 
religious aspects of American republicanism— 
we recommend the volumes before us, as written | 
by aman in whose mind prejudice and good | 
sense are yet contending for empire, but who | 
shows an earnestness both in reflection and ob- | 
servation which entitles him to the respect of 
the intellectual reader. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Literature of Germany, by FranzJ.L.Thimm. 
—For those who seek to become acquainted with 
the literature as well as the language of Germany,— 
and not only with its past, but its actual literature, 
—no better guide can be recommended than this 

Hand-book.” As such, and as a general chart of 
the subject, it will be found more convenient than 
many works of higher pretension. The form adopted 
8 that of biographical sketches, in chronological 
Sequence, but also collected into groups, according 
to the departments of literature in which the respec- 
tive writers most distinguished themselves. Even 
the standard authors of Germany are so numerous, 
that as they are here led before us in procession, 
only a few rapid glances could be taken of them in 
4 volume like the present: yet if the notices are 





from the Reformation to the Revolution, by John P. Law- 
son, M.A., 8vo. 15s. cl.—The Principles of Physiology applied 
to Health, by A. Combe, Esq., M.D., people's edition, royal 
8vo. 2s. Gd. swd.—Thoughts on Physical Education, by Dr. 


| Caldwell, with Preface by G. Combe, 2nd British edit., for 


the People, royal 8vo. 1s. swd.—Ballantyne’s Introduction 
to Latin Reading, 6th edit., 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Perrin’s French 


| Spelling, 27th edit., 12mo. 2s. sheep.—Draper’s Stories from 


Old and New Testament, 5th edit., 12mo. 6s. hf-bd.—Thel- 
wall’s Idolatry of the Church of Rome, 18mo. 5s. cl.—Fox’s 
Book of Martyrs, by Cumming, 3 vols., super-royal 8vo. 
3l. 13s. 6d. cl.—A History of the Church, by Socrates, 8vo. 
7s. cl.—Cramp's Lectures for these Times, 12mo. 5s. cl.—The 
Progresses of Her Majesty Queen Victoria and Prince Albert 


| in France, Belgium, and England, 4to. 12s. cl—Gaston de 


Foix, a Romance, 3 vols., post #vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. bds.—Jessie’s 
Scenes and Tales of Country Life, post 8vo. 12s. ¢cl—The 
Bridal of Melcha; a Dramatic Sketch, by Miss Boyle, 
post 8vo. 5s. Gd. cl.—Rose’s New Biographical Dictionary, 
Vol. VL, 8vo. 18s. cl—Bearn and the Pyrenees, by Miss 
Costello, 2 vols. 8vo. 1. 8s. cl.—Courteney of Walreddon, 
by Mrs. Bray, 3 vols. post 8vo. ll. Ils. 6d. bds.—The 
Twins, a Domestic Novel, by M. F. Tupper, 2 vols. post 
8vo. 16s. cl—Evenings at Home, 18mo. 3s. cl.—Pope’s 
Homer's Iliad, with Notes, 18mo. 4s. ¢cl.—Milton’s Poetical 
Works, by Stebbing, 18mo. 4s. cl.—The Neighbours, by 
Miss Bremer, Vol. 1., 32mo. 2s. swd.—Parley’s Tales about 
China and the Chinese, new edit., I6mo. 4s. cl.—The 
Ocean and its Inhabitants, fe. 4to. 2s. 6d. cl.—Lavater’s Phy- 
siognomy, new edit., 12mo. 4s. cl.—A New Lexicon, Ilebrew 
and English, post 8vo. 6s. cl.—Buds of Thought, or a Century 
of Enigmas, Charades, &c., 32mo. 4s. silk.—Dunlop’s Com- 
pulsory Drinking Usages, 7th edit., royal 18mo. 3s. Gd. cl.— 
Scott’s Poetical Works, Vol. IV., 12mo. 5s. cl.—Pocket Chart 
of Foreign Architecture, with a Descriptive Manual, by A. 
Barrington, 4s. cloth case.—Anderson’s Footsteps of the 
Flock, 18mo. Is. 9d. cl.—A_ Practical Treatise on the Law of 
Landlord and Tenant, by J. M. Mathew, Esq., 2nd edit., 8vo. 
10s. 6d. bds.—Symon’s Parish Settlements and Practice of 
Appeals, 12mo. 6s. bds.—Robinson’s Law of Warrants of 
Attorney, 12mo. 6s. bds, 


DR. HINCKS ON THE EGYPTIAN CHRONOLOGY OF 
DR. LEPSIUS. 

Tue publication in the Atheneum of Dr. Lepsius’s 
dispatch of the 20th November has led me to request 
your insertion of the following observations upon it, 
When Dr. Lepsius discovered the name of Amenemhé 
ITT. on the Labyrinth, thus proving that he was the 
Morris of Manetho’s twelfth dynasty, with whom I 
had previously identified him, the inference generally 
drawn by the learned in this country was, that the 
12th dynasty immediately preceded the 18th; the five 
intermediate dynasties of Manetho being either con- 
temporary with others, or altogether fictitious. It 
now appears that this is not Dr, Lepsius’s view of 
the matter. Between the two kings, whose names 
are placed fifth and sixth in the second line of the 
tablet of Abydos, he would interpose some 500 years 
for the alleged dominion of the Hyk-shos. One 
would suppose that the character of this tablet, as a 
genealogical enumeration of the royal ancestors of 
Rameses the Great, would be sufficient to disprove 
this wild theory. This king either would have traced 
his descent no higher than to Amos, the conqueror of 
the Hyk-shos, or he would have traced it beyond him, 
by means of titular kings, or kings of limited domin- 
ion, to the old monarchs, The idea of his going 
back from Amos, who expelled the Hyk-shos, to the 
king who was conquered by that people, and then 
enumerating all the kings who preceded this last 
king, is about as absurd as it would be for our present 
gracious Queen to exhibit a series of figures of her 
royal ancestors, commencing with the old Saxon 
monarchs, and then passing, without any indication of 
a gap, from Edmund Ironside to James I.! But this 
is not the only oversight in Dr. Lepsius’s system. 
Manetho certainly says, as quoted by Josephus, that 
from the conquest of the Hyk-shos to their expulsion 
by Amos was 511 years; but it appears from his 
statement that they only governed the country for 
254 years; during the latter half of the period, there 
must have been native kings, who had, at least, par- 
tial dominion, Where are these to be found in Dr, 
Lepsius’s scheme? But I should rather ask, where 
are any kings to be found who reigned during this 
interval ? Certainly not on the monuments hitherto 
known. It can be demonstrated, that all the kings 
of whom we have any monuments remaining, whose 
names do not appear in the Abydos series, were either 
anterior to Amenemhé IL, of the twelfth dynasty, or 
posterior to Amos, of the eighteenth. It will, perhaps, 
be alleged, that the monuments of the Hyk-shos have 
been destroyed. This might be true of their monu- 
ments above ground ; but surely tombs would be found 
which weresculptured during their reigns ; they would 
have had officers of state, whose funeral styles would 
state whom they had served. But there is nothing of 
the kind in existence. They have passed away, with 
every memorial of them, as though they had never 
been! Who can believe such a statement? The 
existence of the Hyk-shos as sovereigns of Egypt 
during this interval is clearly inadmissible. We must 
either suppose that the twelfth dynasty reigned during 
the latter half of their stay in Egypt after they had 
ceased to be dominant, or—what is still more probable 
—that they never existed as sovereigns of Egypt atall ; 
that the story about them which Josephus quotes from 
Manetho was of a piece with those with which the 
priests imposed on the credulity of poor Herodotus; 
and was, perhaps, invented to disguise the real history 
of the Israelites. 

At first sight, this may seem a question of trifling 
importance ; but, if we consider its bearings, we shall 
see that it is one of immense moment. The accession 
of Osertasen I., the first monarch of the twelfth dy- 
nasty, has been placed, by Rosellini, in 2186 p.c. I 
have, I think, proved that all Rosellini’s dates of the 
eighteenth and preceding dynasties require to be re- 
duced from 350 to 400 years; but, instead of depress- 
ing this date, Dr. Lepsius proposes to raise it 500 
years ; thus placing the accession of the twelfth dy- 
nasty about 2700 B.c. The eleven preceding dynas- 
ties reigned, according to Manetho, 2300 years ; so 
that the origin of the monarchy would be thrown back 
to 5000 n.c. The date of the Flood, according to 
the chronology in the margin of the English Bible, is 
2348 n.c. The best Patristic chronology throws it 
back to 3242 p.c. Beyond this, it is impossible to 
go back, without rejecting the authority of the Pen- 














tateuch as to the origin of mankind. It may be 
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thought, at first, that the addition or omission of 500 
years can be a matter of but little consequence, when 
the apparent excess of the age of the monarchy over 
that of the postdiluvian world is so great as it is; but 
the contrary will appear from the following consider- 
ation. The ancient Egyptian kings, of whom we have 
monuments, have as yet been referred only to thefourth 
and sixth dynasties ; those of the fourth being only 
found in the district of Memphis. A few kings appear 
to intervene between the sixth and the twelfth; but 
there is no monumental evidence for supposing that 
their united reigns exceeded the 59 years which Ma- 
netho assigns to the eleventh dynasty. Here, then, is 
the true state of the question as to these 500 years. 
Tf,as I contend, the five dynasties between the twelfth 
and the eighteenth are to be struck out; and if the 
principle be thus established, that Manetho was in the 
habit of inserting fictitious dynasties among the real 
ones, and of representing contemporary dynasties as 
reigning in succession, we shall be warranted in strik- 
ing out the greater part of the ten dynasties, and may 
thus reduce the foundation of the monarchy within 
the limits allowed by the Bible. But if, on the other 
hand, Dr. Lepsius is to be permitted to insert 500 
years in this interval, for a pretended dynasty, of 
which no monuments exist, he may, on the same 
principle, claim that all the preceding dynasties of 
Manetho should be recognized, whether monuments of 
them be in existence or not. 

It may appear to some that I have written with 
too much severity against Dr. Lepsius. If I have, it 
will, I trust be attributed to my sense of the extreme 
importance of the subject on which he has been writ- 
ing, and of the injurious tendency of what he has ad- 
vanced in opposition to the Biblical computation 
of time. He has, I would hope, taken up his opinions 
hastily, and will, on further consideration, abandon 
them. Noone can be more disposed than I am to 
ascribe praise to the King of Prussia for the service 
which he has rendered to Egyptian literature by 
sending this expedition; and [ am fully sensible of 
the zeal and judgment which Dr. Lepsius has shown 
in conducting it. This, however, appears to render 
it the more necessary that his errors, on a matter of 
so much importance as this, should be pointed out as 
speedily as possible. I am, &c. 

Epwarp IIincks. 

Killyleage, County Down, 20th March, 1844. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

A meeting of the Resident Graduates of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge was held on Tuesday iast, the 
Dean of Ely in the chair, at which it was agreed, 
after some discussion, to invite the British Associa- 
tion, to hold its meetings, for 1845, in their city. 

A mecting of the Directors of the British Institu- 
tion has been summoned to assemble on the 4th of 
April, for the purpose of electing a successor to the 
late Mr. Seguier, in the office held by him in that 
institution. ‘There are several candidates in the field. 
We hear of Mr. John Burnet, the engraver, Mr. 
John Seguier (the brother of the late Mr. Seguier), 
and Mr. Thomas Uwins, R.A. The duties of this 
office are two-fold—to arrange the works of modern 
artists, so as to do justice to every exhibitor, and to 
hang the works of the old masters in a spirit of jus- 
tice to the pictures themselves, and without being 
influenced by the rank or reputation of their owners. 

One of the finest of Vandyke’s English portraits 
is now on sale at Mr. Yates’s rooms in Bond Street— 
the celebrated full-length of James Stuart Duke of 

Richmond and Lenox, the favourite of King Charles 
the First, who offered his own head to the Parlia- 
ment-block, if the Parliament would but spare his 
Sovereign. It is perhaps enough to say, that the 
picture belongs to Lord Methuen, and that Wilkie 
stood before it, at Corsham, a whole hour, quite lost 
in admiration: his Duke of Sussex has many obli- 
gations to this fine portrait. The price required is 
2,000 guineas. The Duke is dressed in a rich black- 
satin dress ; his left hand resting on his side, and his 
right on the neck of a most noble-looking dog. He 
hasa rich lace collar, and the riband of the Order of 
the Garter round his neck. His stockings are of a 
light cobalt-green-blue. The head has been engraved 
by Houbraken. 

Mr. Simon, assistant surgeon at King’s College, 
has gained the triennial prize bequeathed by the late 
Sir Astley Cooper, by an essay on “ the structure and 





the uses of the thymus gland.” The prize was ad- 
judged by the physicians and surgeons of Guy’s 
Hospital. 

Among the encouraging “signs of the times,” the 
metropolitan improvements now in progress and 
daily projected, are not the least. They are calculated 
to have not only a beneficial influence on public 
taste, but on public morals. The activity of the 
inhabitants of the Quadrant, who have associated for 
the purpose of clearing that fine street of the crowds 
of disreputable persons who infest it both by day and 
by night, and if possible of getting rid of the gambling 
and other houses of questionable character, is to be 
applauded. The Middlesex side of theriver is, we are 
happy to learn, undergoing a minute survey, for the 
contemplated Thames Embankment. A line of 
stone quays, says the Standard, similar to those on 
the banks of the Seine, in Paris, is to be carried from 
Whitehall to Blackfriars-bridge upon arches, so as 
not to interfere with the navigation of the river, and 
the numerous coal-barges approaching the wharfs. 
At Buckingham Gate two houses have been pulled 
down, and the roadway widened in the vicinity of 
the Palace. The “rookery” which has so long ex- 
isted in Westminster, Tothill-street, York-street, 
and Castle-lane, is all to come down to make 
way for the improvements. The widening of Pic- 
cadilly, by taking in a small partion of the Green 
Park, will commence next month. The new street 
leading from Coventry-street across Leicester-square 
to Long-acre is in an advanced state, as all the old 
buildings are pulled down, and workmen are laying 
the foundations of the new houses. The new street 
from Waterloo-bridge, across High-street, Blooms- 
bury, to Tottenham-court-road, is proceeding rapidly, 
and whole blocks of houses have been pulled down 
in the neighbourhood of St. Giles’s. The new Far- 
ringdon-street to Islington is also advancing, and 
some very fine shops have been erected. The other 
City improvements will be carried on this season 
with the greatest despatch, particularly in the vicinity 
of the Royal Exchange. 

At the last sitting of the Académie des Inscriptions 
M. Raoul-Rochette read an extract from a letter 
written by the Baron de Prokech, the Austrian 
Minister at Athens, stating that Professor Ross and 
he had discovered at Milo, not far from the place 
where the Venus now at the Louvre was found, some 
Christian catacombs which, according to appearances, 
are as ancient as the first foundation of Christianity. 
They are said to be the first catacombs that have 
been discovered in Greece. 

At the Drury Theatrical Fund Festival, held on 
Thursday, the chair was taken by the Marquis of 
Clanricarde, in consequence of the absence of H.R.H. 
the Duke of Cambridge. The Ifon. Mr. Denman, 
Mr. B. B. Cabbell, Dr. Roberts, Mr. Cartwright, 
Dr. Marsden, Mr. G. Lewis, Mr. Butler, Mr. A. 
Buon, Mr. Daniel, and other patrons and ama- 
teurs of the Drama, were present. Upwards of 
800/. were subscribed, including 100 guineas from 
Her Majesty. The evening was enlivened by some 
good singing and instrumental music,—Mr. Harley 
making his usual oration with the usual effect. 

We observe by those “ daily remembrancers,” the 
play-bills, that Miss Austin, who appeared for a 
few nights at Covent Garden, under the management 
of Madame Vestris, in * Artaxerxes,’ and has since 
been studying in Italy, is about to appear at the 
Princess’s Theatre. An announcement, too, is current, 
that Dr. Mendelssohn will bring with him some vocal 
compositions by Beethoven (in MS. ? ) which are 
unknown in this country. The first of the new vio- 
linists, just arrived, is perhaps the youngest: a boy 
of the name of Joachim, of whom much good is 
reported by competent foreign witnesses. 

The example of the Emperor of Austria, in grant- 
ing to dramatic authors a per-centage on the receipts 
on each representation of their works, has been fol- 
lowed by the King of Prussia, who, according to let- 
ters from Berlin of the 15th instant, has ordered 
“that the writers of pieces hereafter performed at 
the two royal theatres of Berlin shall, according to 
their length, receive from four to ten per cent. on the 
gross produce of each representation. This charge 
is to be continued to the author during his life, and to 
his family for ten years after his death. Authors may, 
at the same time, dispose of their rights. The direc- 





tors of the theatres of Cologne and of Hamburg have 


engaged to pay from two to six per cent. on the re. 
ceipts to the authors of such pieces as shall be written 
expressly for those theatres.” 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUT! ON.—The various ART, 
FICIAL LIGHTS in Ancient and Modern Use are familiarly a 
plained by Dr. RYAN at Two o'clock Daily, illustrated by the Lamp 
of the ANCIENTS, the FIRST IMPROVEMENT by ARGANI 
the BUDE, the DRUMMOND, the BOCCIUS, PROFESSOR 
FARADAY’S, the PELLETAN, the CAMPHINE LIGHTS, Ney 
FRENCH LAMPS, BEALE’S LAMP, &c. &c. ARMSTRONG's 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC MACHINE at Three o'clock and at Eig tin 
the Evenings. NEW DISSOLVING VIEWS, DIVER aad DIvINe 
BELL.—Admission, One Shilling. Schools, Half-price.—Various 
NOVELTIES, which are in preparation for the EASTER HOLI- 
DAYS, will be announced in afew days. 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


GeocrapnicaL Socrety,— March 26.—R. I, 
Murchison, Esq., President, in the chair. The 
following gentlemen were elected Fellows of the 
Society: Gen. Sir Henry Bayly, William Brydon 
Esq., R. N. Hunt, Esq., and Edward Harding, Es, 
—The paper read was upon the Town of Carmen, a 
settlement on the Rio Negro (of Patagonia), ad- 
dressed by Mr. M. R. Robinson to Governor Moody, 
of the Falkland Islands, and communicated to the 
Society by Lord Stanley. The settlement at Carmen 
in lat. 40° 36’ south, was founded by Francisco 
Veidma, a Spanish officer, in the year 1779, Upon 
the declaration of independence of the South Ameri. 
can provinces, it remained under the government of 
the Buenos Ayrean republic. The population of 
the town and settlement, consisting of Spaniards, 
Africans, and Indians, is about 1230 souls. The 
local authorities are a commandant, a justice of the 
peace, with two assistants, and a customs and excise 
officer, and one Catholic priest: all these officers 
keep stores, and the justice of peace can read and 
manage to write his name. There isa mud fart, 
threatened with destruction every time one of its old 
guns is fired. The town is wretchedly built, very 
few of the houses having glazed windows. There 
are a few farmhouses between the mouth of the 
river and the town. Some good stone buildings were 
formerly erected by command of the King of Spain, 
but these are nearly buried in the sand, and conse- 
quently abandoned: a deep well in the centre of the 
place, excavated at a vast expense, is also filled up 
with the sand. Wheat is the staple of the place, 
the whole of which, amounting to 10,800 bushels, is 
sent annually to Buenos Ayres; barley is also grown, 
but solely for the horses. The fruits are peaches, 
nectarines, quinces, apples, pears, walnuts, and figs, 
but these thrive only when rain falls, which is rarely 
the case ; grapesarein profusion, and from them abad 
wineis made; somespecies of vegetables areabundant. 
Some hides and tallow are exported, as also the skins 
of various wild animals of the country. Salt was 
formerly exported in large quantities, but the com- 
merce -in it has considerably declined. It was 
obtained from the saline efflorescence of the soil 
after rain and evaporation. In many places the soil 
is impregnated with saltpetre. The most important 
objects for future settlers are horses and sheep ; both 
are plentiful, of good quality, and cheap. Mares are 
used only for beating out grain and as food, being 
preferred to beef by the Indians, with whom they are 
exchanged for Ponchos, &c. The climate of Rio 
Negro is remarkably healthy; its great evil is the 
want of rain, occasionally none, or a very trifling 
quantity, falls for two or even three years; thunder 
and lightning are frequent, but generally harmless. 
The width of the Rio Negro, at its mouth in latitude 
41° 4’, and 62° 50’ west long., is about two miles; 
and at Carmen, 16 miles up, it is about 300 yards 
wide. Above the town the river, though its breadth 
for many miles hardly diminishes, is unfit for navigt- 
tion, owing to the obstruction of islands and sandbanks. 
The river floods twice a year, once from the melting 
of the snow in the mountains, where it has its source, 
and once from the rains which fall in the intenot 
The Rio Negro is a bar river, and the passage of the 
bar is dangerous. Vessels drawing as much as It 
feet water may, under certain circumstances, enter 
the river, but the probability is that such vessels can 
never get out again. As the bar and banks are con- 
tinually shifting, the most accurate survey is useless 
after a few months; fish is plentiful, but nones 
salted for exportation. The settlers are ignorant aad 
lazy. The only point in which they excel, and 0 
which they pride themselves, is in the use of the“las0 
and “ bolas,” in throwing which, and in riding, both 
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men and women are very expert. Their ploughing 
consists of a mere scratching of the ground; the 

in is sown broad-cast, cut with a sickle near the 
ear, and trodden out by mares and foals. Though 
irrigation might be easily effected, they allow their 
crops to fail from drought. Morality is at a fright- 
fully low ebb ; incest isnot uncommon. The girls are 
married at 12 years old, the men seldom before 25. 
The soil, in the neighbourhood of Carmen is good ; 
manure is never used, though successive crops of grain 
are grown, the land being enriched by the alluvial de- 

its. Timber, when wanted, is floated down from 
the upper country. There are very few springs, and 


atadistance from the river, the only fresh water is that 
of the rain collected in wells; and this resource often 
fails, Formerly much silver was bartered by the 
natives for yerba, spirit, and tobacco ; and even now 
silver spurs and bits are occasionally exchanged for 


jron ones, Which they prefer. ‘The paper concluded 
with a priced list of articles procurable at Carmen. 

The President announced from the chair, that an 
expedition was in contemplation, in Australia, to 
proceed from Fort Bourke, on the Darling, to Port 
Essington. The Secretary announced that a com- 
munication had been received from Admiral Kru- 
senstern, being the personal narrative of the adven- 
turous expedition of Mr. Middendorf, in a portion 
hitherto unknown of Northern Siberia. The paper 
was in a foreign language, and was being translated 
by the Secretary for reading on a future evening. 





Grotoaicat Society.— March 6.—The President, 
Mr. Warburton, in the chair. A paper was read, 
entitled, ‘Contributions to the Geology of North 
Wales,’ by Mr. Daniel Sharpe. The observations 
contained in this memoir were made during a tour 
through a large part of North Wales, with the object 
of endeavouring to ascertain what beds lie below the 
Silurian rocks which have been described by Mr. 
Murchison, and whether any organic remains are to 
be found in them. Mr. Sharpe enters into full par- 
ticulars on the geology of many localities, commenc- 
ing at Llangollen, in the district examined by Mr. 
Bowman, and working gradually westward. The 
details do not admit of a brief abstract. In comparing 
the Silurian formations of North Wales with those 
of Shropshire, &c. Mr. Sharpe calls attention to the 
prevalence of slaty cleavage in the former, to the 
greater thickness of the Welsh formations, and to the 
scarcity of organic remains in North Wales, in beds 
which elsewhere are crowded with fossils. He con- 
cludes by some observations on slaty cleavage. 

A note, by the Curator, on the fossil species of 
Criseis, discovered by Prof. Sedgwick and Prof. 
Ansted, was also read at this meeting. 

March 20.—The President, Mr. Warburton, in the 
chair, The following papers were read :—1. ‘ Report 
on the Collection of Fossils from Malta and Gozo, 
presented by Lieut. Spratt, R.N.,’ by the Curator. 
From an examination and comparison of the fossils, 
it would appear that the Maltese Islands are formed 
of tertiary strata of the Miocene period, from which 
there are between eighty and ninety species of organic 
remainsin the Society's collection. 2. ‘On the Origin 
of the Gypseous and Sualiferous Marls of the New Red 
Sandstone,’ by the Rev. David Williams. The author 
gives an account of a section through the west end 
of Worle Hill, near Weston-super- Mare, which, he 
considers, throws important light on the origin of the 
marls in question. He classes them among forma- 
tions of volcanic origin. 3. Extract of a letter ad- 
dressed to the Rey. Dr. Buckland, by Mr. W. C. 
Trevelyan, *On some remarkable Fractured Pebbles 
from Auchmithie, near Arbroath.’ These pebbles: 
ae found in the old red conglomerate, and consist of 
franite, porphyry, gneiss, jasper, and reddish quartz. 

cy are fractured and contorted in a remarkable 
manner, and present appearances of softenings, and 
of adhesions subsequent to the fracturing. 


_ Liyyray Soctety.—March 19,—E. Forster, Esq.s 
ithe chair.—T. Bridges, Esq. was elected a Fellow. 
—A paper was read from G. Newport, Esq. ‘On 
the Structure and Classification of the class Myria- 
Pola.’ The author stated that this class had received 
less attention than any other belonging to the animal 
kingdom, Dr. Leach had left materials at the British 
Museum for their further study, of which the author 
had availed himself. ‘This class was placed by many 
stematists with the insects; but they differed from 





the true insects in many respects. They were more 
like the larvz of insects. They differed from insects 
in being born with a small number of segments, 
which go on increasing and lengthening the body of 
the animal, till it has attained maturity. Insects 
always have the same number of segments. In true 
insects the legs are only six in number; but in the 
Myriapoda, each segment is furnished with several 
legs, and in some species they amount to 160 in num- 
ber. The Myriapoda were not more nearly allied 
to the Crustacea and Arachnida, but there were spe- 
cies pointing out an affinity with each of these classcs. 
Tn arranging the Articulated classes, the author con- 
sidered this group ought to be placed next the Verte- 
brate division, and he placed the insects at the top of 
the Articulated classes. He did so on account of the 
larger developements of thesupracesophageal ganglion 
in this class, which must be looked upon as the re- 
presentative of the brain in the vertebrate classes, and 
which accounted for the superior instincts and intelli- 
gence which those animals exhibit. In the arrange- 
ment of the whole group, he should not take alone 
the digestive apparatus as his guide, but the skin, the 
organs of locomotion, and the nervous system, as it 
was on these organs that the functions of animals 
depended, which most clearly distinguished them from 
the vegetable kingdom. 





Horticutturat Socrety.—Sir C. Lemon, Bart., 
M.P. in the chair.—Mr. W. Cock, Jun., was elected 
a Fellow.—The Earl of Mansfield sent bulbs of 
Oxalis Deppei for the purpose of being distributed. A 
smaller, and in every respect an inferior kind to 
this, is generally cultivated, which is no doubt one 
reason why this root is not more in use for culinary 
purposes. In Belgium it is extensively grown, where 
not only the tubers but the leaves are also made use 
of. Respecting its culture Mr. Cockburn, the gar- 
dener, says, “ We have grown it for several years, and 
I am convinced that if a little attention is paid to its 
cultivation it will be found very useful in the months 
of October, November, and December ; but it would 
require a longer season of fine weather than our cli- 
mate affords to bring .its tubers to perfect maturity. 
The bulbs should be potted as early in spring as cir- 
cumstances will permit, and as they vegetate in a low 
temperature the pots may be placed inacold frame: 
but they must not be turned out of doors until all 
danger of frost is over. They thrive best in a light 
sandy soil in a southern exposure ; the bulbs may be 
planted from nine to twelve inches apart cach way, 
and should be so arranged that they may be protected 
from the early frosts of October and November by 
a slight covering of straw, mats, or spare lights. As 
eight or ten good tubersare sufficient for a dish, there 
may be two or three dishes a week for three or four 
months, which is no small acquisition to a gardener 
who hasa family at that season to supply with vege- 
tables—From C. B. Warner, Esq., was a large 
flowered variety of Lycaste Skinneri that was im- 
ported late last autumn ; the bulbs were at first placed 
in an orange-house, and were not exposed to the sun 
until after roots were formed. The plant was then 
removed to the cool orchidaceous-house, where it has 
since been growing.—From Mr. Jackson was Morina 
longiflora, a scarce herbaceous plant, which will grow 
out of doors, but does better to be kept in a cool 
frame or in a greenhouse, where, if it is well grown, 
it produces a stem 24 feet high, which, when covered 
with bright crimson blossoms, is rather a striking 
object.—From the gardens of the Society were 
three Cinerarias: the first had been drained with 
charcoal, the second had been top-dressed with the 
same material, and the third, besides being top- 
dressed with charcoal, received one tea-spoonful of 
Harris’s liquid manure in a pint of water, on the 5th 
of February. With these differences, the plants were 
treated in every respect the same. The first was the 
smallest, and the leaves were of a pale yellow green ; 
the second was larger, and the foliage was of a deeper 
shade ; the third, being the one that had received the 
liquid manure, in addition to the top-dressing of char- 
coal, was the largest, and the leaves were of a very 
healthy dark green ; but that this results from the use 
of the liquid manure is not perfectly ascertained. 





Institution oF Crvit Encineers.—March 26.— 
The President in the chair. The paper read was by 
Mr. C. H. Gregory, Engineer of the London and 
Croydon Railway ; it treated of “ Railway cuttings 





and embankments, with an account of some ‘ slips’ 
in the London clay.” The cause of these slips was 
considered, and it appeared evident that, in nearly 
every case, they proceeded from the combined action 
of air and water, the latter entering in rainy seasons 
by the cracks formed by the drying action of the 
former, until the mass of upper yellow clay being 
detached, moved by its own weight, and sliding upon 
the blue clay, the surface of which was rendered 
semifluid by the percolated water, was precipitated 
into the cutting. The means adopted for preventing 
the recurrence of such events were fully considered, 
particularly the introduction of gravel buttresses and 
revetments, through and at the foot of the slips, a 
system which had been perfectly successful. In the 
discussion which ensued the means adopted were 
generally approved; many instances were given of 
the use of similar gravel buttresses on other railways; 
the importance of extensive surface drainage, and of 
freeing from water the slopes and embankments, was 
insisted on. 

Microscoricat Sociery.—J. 8. Bowerbank, Esq. 
in the chair.—A paper by E. Quekett, Esq. ‘On the 
| Structure of the Ligament uniting the Valves of 
| Conchiferous Molluscs’ was read. After seme preli- 
minary observations on the nature of univalve shells, 
in which he considered the operculum as a step 
towards the second shell of bivalves, he stated that 
the usual opinion was, that while the strong adductor 
muscles inserted into the inner part of the valves, 
served to keep the shells closed, the ligament attached 
to the hinge performed the office of opening them 
by its elasticity. But upon examining shells of dif- 
ferent genera, such variations in the position of the 
ligament were found as to render this solution of the 
mode in which it performs its office in many instances 
incorrect. Thus in the oyster and cockle, the liga- 
ment is situated without the hinge, whilein the mussel 
and scollop it is within. Now it is evident that to 
produce the same effect, a power behind the fulerum 
must operate in a contrary manner to one before it. 
The former can only do it by expansion after com- 
pression, produced in shells, by the closing of them 
by the adductor muscles, while the latter can only 
effect the same end, after having been elongated by 
the same means. This contrariety of action induced 
him to examine the structure of this ligament in 
various shells, and he found, in addition to those dif- 
ferences which may readily be observed without the 
assistance of the microscope, that, while in many 
cases no perceptible structure can be perceived in the 
ligament placed before the hinge, in the common 
mussel (Jfytilus edulis), it appears, under a high 
magnifying power, to be composed of a dense tissue, 
without any particular structure, in which appear cer- 
tain small channels, or lacuna, filled with fluid. 
Hence it would appear that when the ligament is 
compressed by the adductor muscles closing the 
valves, the fluid in these lacune being incompres- 
sible, renders the ligamentous structure more tense, 
and thereby increases its elasticity. The external 
ligament, again, has long been known to be composed 
of two layers of substance possessing different orga- 
nization, as stated by Dr. Roget in his Bridgewater 
Treatise, Vol. 1, p. 217. Upon examining these 
as they exist in the oyster, cockle, &c. by the aid of 
the microscope the external layer exhibits no marks 
of structure, whilst the internal one is seen to be 
composed of numerous fibres, each about sJsjth of an 
inch in diameter, running parallel to cach other, and 
apparently crossed by others at right angles, but under 
avery high power these cross fibres are no longer 
seen, and each fibre appears to be composed of a 
cylinder, so formed as to present more or less trans- 
parent markings at regular distances from each other, 
giving a transversely striated appearance. These 
strie are apparently produced by an analogous 
method to those on the primary fasciculus of muscle, 
and there is but little doubt of the contractile nature 
of this arrangement, inasmuch as it assists in the open- 
ing of the shell, when the ligament is behind the 
hinge, which otherwise could never be effected. Mr. 
Quekett concluded with various observations on the 
mode of action of these different structures and on 
the astonishing power exhibited by the peculiar 
arrangement of the structure of the external ligament 
in opening valves of immense weight, as in Chama 
gigas, whose shells frequently weigh as much as one 
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Royat Institution.—March 22.—G. Moore, 
Esq. V.P. in the chair.—Professor Phillips made a 
communication on the phenomena in the Mendip 
Hills, illustrative of the lapse of geological time.— 
Professor Phillips stated, that, about fourteen years 
ago, his attention was directed to the structure of that 
part of the Mendip Hills which is near the town of 
Frome, in Somersetshire; that he there observed 
strata of mountain limestone inclined at an angle of 
45°, and covered by other horizontal strata of a totally 
unlike nature, (in fact, magnesian conglomerate, lias, 
and inferior oolite). He observed that the surface 
formed on the edges of these disturbed limestone 
strata was remarkably levelled and polished, as if by 
mechanical friction, and where covered by the oolite 
the rock was overspread by adherent oyster-shells, 
and also perforated by bivalve mollusca ; the oolite 
above, and the limestone below, were replete with 
organic remains, characteristic of the widely different 
ages of these rocks, He further asserted, on the 
authority of a subsequent survey with Sir H. De la 
Beche, that this flattening of the limestone was com- 
mon throughout the district; and that the effects of 
the lithophagous mollusca were observable over wide 
areas. The Professor then entered on the constitu- 
tion of the Mendip Hills, as being composed of various 
stratified rocks, resting on old red sandstone ; calling 
attention to the many lamine of sand and micas, 
each marking, as successive definite sandy deposits 
from inundations of rivers do,a distinct period of 
time, the many beds of limestone full of successive 
groups of shells, corals, and encrinites, and the various 
beds of coal in the vicinity, accompanied by innu- 
merable land plants. Professor Phillips then noticed 
another phenomenon extending over large tracts both 
of this country and the Continent. The rocks already 
described are often bent about in synclinal, convex, 
and anticlinal axes. From hence he inferred, that a 
vast disturbance must have extended, with great 
force, over an immense range of the surface of this 
planet, after the deposition of the coal strata, but 
many ages before the historical period: that then 
came a period of violent water action, continued long 


enough to degrade the ridges of the rocks already 
mentioned to the nearly plane surface of the Mendip 
Hills, fringed by conglomerates, which marked the 


edge of the ancient sea. Then another period of 
tranquillity followed, when strata of new red sand- 
stone, lias, and inferior oolite were deposited nearly 
horizontally over the dislocated and levelled lime 
stone and coal. The Professor illustrated these ope- 
rations by the known effects of the litoral action of 
the waves of the sea on rocks. After the production 
ofa part of the inferior oolite, the sea nourished litho- 
phagous shells, (allied to Modiola and Lithodomus,) 
whose perforations remained in the limestone. The 
same shells, in similar perforations, have been found at 
distances of several miles from the Mendips, in the 
lower beds of the inferior oolite—a proof that even 
in the production of a rock only fifty feet thick, so 
much time elapsed that the lower beds were consoli- 
dated and penetrated by lithophaga before the upper 
beds were formed. The same shell has been found 
abundantly in corals of the oolitic rocks, which it had 
penetrated. The perforation of the mountain lime- 
stone and oolite, the Professor referred, not to the 
mechanical force of a boring shell, but to the chemi- 
cal effects of the carbonic acid secreted in respiration 
by the animal inhabiting it. The holes produced in 
the rock were larger than the shell (lithodomus) 
which, unlike pholas, is smooth, and apparently in- 
capable of penetrating a hard substance, except by a 
solvent. Dr. Buckland has shown that it is by the 
same means that a species of land snail, (Helix as- 
persa) by secreting carbonic acid, contrives to dissolve 
rocks, Having exhibited specimens of limestone and 
oolite pierced in themanner hedescribed, and appeal- 
ing to the perforated columns and vertical move- 
ments of the Temple of Pozzoli, the historical analo- 
gies to the greater phenomena, and longer periods 
exemplified in the Mendip Hills, the Professor con- 
cluded byreferring to some siliceous deposits, pro- 
bably the effect of hot springs, which had flowed 
at the epoch of the lias on the north side of 
the Mendip Hills, and by adverting again to the 
almost infinite lapse of time required to produce 
the various mechanical, chemical, and vital effects 
visible in a portion of the earth's crust, which must 
have been formed ages after the beginning of geo- 


| logical, and as many before the commencement of 
historical time. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mon. Entomological Society, 8, P.M. 
Tves. Horticultural Society, 3. 
- Civil Engineers, 8.—‘ Account of the Railway from Amster- 
dam to Rotterdam, and of the principal works upon it,’ by 
Le Chevalier F. W. Conrad, M. Inst. C.E., translated 
from the French by C. Manby, Secretary.—‘ Description of 
the Piling Machine used at Montrose Harbour Works,’ by 
G. T. Page, Assoc. Inst. C.E.—‘ Account of a Series of 
Experiments on the comparative strength of solid and 
hollow axles,’ by C. Geach. 
- Linnean Society, 8. 
ED. Geological Society, half-past 8. 

Society of Arts, 8.—General Meetiyg.—‘ On certain Pheno- 
mena of Steam,’ by Mr. C. Tetley, and ‘On a Self-acting 
Ventilator,’ by Mr. Wroughton. 

Zoological Society, 3.—General Business. 





FINE ARTS 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, 
Twenty-first Exhibition. 

Tuts Society has reached years of discretion, ac- 
cording to the catalogue above quoted :—but is this 
another name for dulness ora manner discreetly sub- 
stituted for the exuberances of youth? The reader 
may, perhaps, extract some reply to these natural 
inquiries from the notes we lay before him. 

Taking matters as they come before us, the first 
old acquaintance is Mr. Allen, and in the most ela- 
borate work which he this year exhibits, Oakford 
Bridge, Devon (40). We cannot call this his best 
landscape, though the subject is charming, and tho- 
roughly English. The tints are more conventional 
than they need be; the foliage, and, above all, the 
foreground, are feebly and frivolously pencilled, with a 
tendency to those salad greens and yellows which no 
time will mature. We are obliged to extend our 
remark to the other pictures from the same hand. 
Mr. Pyne, whose name comes next in order, apropos 
of the small landscape in the Basse Ville, Calais (40), 
is in his best vein this year. Always happy in his 
effects as a truthful observer of Nature, he is less 
flimsy, less chalky than usual: perhaps he is now in 
danger of a cobalt fit, to judge from the intensity of 
some of his skies, the blue of which absolutely weighs 
down the objects beneath. 

Mr. Hurlstone has a group of children (63), in his 
bad manner; we are glad to leave them for a Scrip- 
tural composition, The Sons of Jacob (117), which, in 
many respects, seems the best picture he has exhi- 
bited. ‘The two central heads, brought into imme- 
diate apposition with that of the bereaved Patriarch, 
are poor in expression: there is nothing to tell us 
that the grief of the Sons of Jacob is simulated, and 
their tale a fiction, but cunning and deceit without 
grimace are as difficult to represent as to act. With 
how many farcical Jagos are we vexed for one that 
is subtle in accordance with the portraiture of Shak- 
speare! But the picture is well composed and well 
painted; the management of colour rich in contrast, 
without meretriciousness, and the handling bold, 
without that slovenliness which offends us in so many 
aspirants to what they conceive the grand school 
of Art. 

Mr. Zeitter’s Passage-boat on the Danube (125), 
which is all over clever mannerism, may be paired 
with Mr. Montague’s English Landscape (136), on 
principles of extreme contrast; since the charm of 
the second work, if charm it be admitted to have, 
lies in its naked truth to Nature. <A few pollards, a 
livid clay-bank, and a gloomy sky, could not perhaps 
be otherwise rendered. But Mr. Montague has more 
attractive landscapes in the Exhibition, Mr. H. J. 
Boddington has made progress since we last met him 
—see the landscape numbered 154—but his foliage 
is too finical, and closely resembles sea-weed ; and it 
would do him essential good to study the works of 
the great Flemish or Italian masters of landscape, 
with an express view to the correction of this defect. 

We are now before a picture of one whom it is 
vain, we fear, to entreat to lay by his affectations, 
This is Mr. Woolmer’s Castle of Indolence (167), 
painted in a manner to the making-up of which 
Rembrandt, and Turner, and Martin, have each con- 
tributed. The force of “ yellow, pink and blue,” 
cannot much further go,—neither the sleight of hand 
to produce effects of texture, depth, reflection, &c., 
which are good, we suspect, for only the passing 
| hour. Moreover, with all the luxurious poetry of 
the composition (for it is luxuriously poetical), there 
is a heedlessness of propriety too striking for gentle- 








men of “the stop-watch” to overlook. The fore. 
ground is filled with groups of indolent knights ang 
ladies, squires and pages, couched among lutes, and 
fruit-baskets, and rainbow draperies; but in no haunt 
less private or shady than the stairs of a te: 
communicating from an alley to a tower, on which 
the full sun-blaze falls. Now call it absurd or over, 
strained who will—an idea of publicity and possible 
disturbance belongs to this arrangement, at variance 
with the depth and entireness of the repose, so Jus. 
ciously sung by the poet. We imagine anothe 
chosen place for the Court of Idlesse—not whol 
shut out from the chance passer-by, yet assuredly 
not in his highway—not wholly darkened by « the 
shade of melancholy boughs,” but where the sun-beam 
should stream in fitfully—tempered for the most part 
by the veil of leaves, or the ramparts of tall abound. 
ing flowers, through which it stole. But “this jg 
philosophy,’ as Sir Thomas Brown says of the fool. 
ish opinion of those who hold that “ the earth moves,” 
and our idea may, possibly, be no better worth than 
Mr. Woolmer’s. We are not inattentive to his many 
other clever contributions which embellish the exhi- 
bition. The Broken Lily (252), in the South-east 
room, is one of his most agreeable conversation. 
pieces. There is imagination, too, in the Scene from 
* Manfred’ (318), but the same provoking want of 
probability as we have already commented upon. 
The “ Witch of the Alps” rises in the far distance of 
the picture, beyond the power of the wanderer’s ad- 
juration to reach, unless he were, like herself, super. 
naturally endowed. 

Mr. Pidding’s Old Tar doing Penance for his devotion 
to Jolly Bacchus (182) is full of humour. But the 
title is incorrect. Despite his garment of disgrace, 
the penance of the guilty pensioner is homeopathic ; 
and there is not one of the blue-jackets who pass him 
in review with such a sly superiority, but would doas 
much, time and temptation serving. Some of their 
faces are capital—almost worthy of Wilkie; but the 
picture is awkwardly composed, and the colouring 
chill and ungenial. This the atmosphere of Green- 
wich Hospital is not. Never was retreat for Old Age 
and disabled Service more warmly jovial; and the spirit 
of this would have been caught by a true master of 
his art, were he a second Cenerino in the arrangement 
of his palette. 

Hard by this humorous painted morality, a land- 
scape (183), by Mr. Shayer, is one of the best pictures 
by the artist, though, by the more prominent places 
they occupy, his figure pieces would seem more gene- 
rally popular. Mr. Wilson, jun., in his English Pas- 
toral (188), and many other works of similar subject 
and style, would seem desirous of sharing honours 
with Mr. Sydney Cooper ; and the latter may as well 
look to it, by way of stimulus to his own ambition 
Why should he not widen the circle of his subjects, 
and try something besides his cattle pieces, which, 
however excellent, are becoming monotonous by re- 
petition ? 

Mr. Prentis has indulged largely in his fancy for 
tale-telling on canvas this year; treating us to a story 
of Love's Trials (210) in six chapters or ¢ableaur— 
to adopt the new-fangled play-bill style. Nor has he 
ever narrated a history of domestic vicissitudes better. 
First comes the lover’s farewell; next the poor girl's 
disappointment that the post-bag brings no letter for 
her; then we have unlovely old age attempting to 
drive a bargain with youth and beauty—a subject 
English artists, by the way, are rather unfairly fond 
of. What would Miss Bremer—who seems to us to 
have as preternatural a tendency to exhibit the love 
conquests of ugliness and grey hairs—say to such a 
repulsive pair of pictures as No. 3 and 4 of the series? 
the latter showing us the septagenarian, wigged, laced, 
made up by the tailor and the dentist—a_ hideous 
display of servile pretension and vanity. The poor 
girl denies him a hearing with an indignant wave of 
the arm, too tragical perchance, but still sincere. All 
her pride and her spirit fail her, however, in the next 
scene, which discloses her to us, alone, in her 
chamber (the favourite decoration of which is a map 
of India), while the page she is studying is one which 
literally she has long taken to her heart—a minla- 
ture. ‘There is sadness and sweetness in this design; 
and we are thankful to be relieved by its sequel—the 
Return: though the lover does come back sorely 
wounded, and though grief and mourning have made 
a havoc of the maiden’s youth and beauty. “1h 
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Prentis is the artist to design illustrations for Crabbe. 
¢ The Parting Hour,’ and § Ruth,’ anda dozen more of 
the poet's inimitable tales, came back to us while look- 
ing at the series 1n question, But another hand might 
be well called in to paint his pictures. 1 he blackness 
of tone, the waxiness of their texture, the timidity of 
hand they display (un Ty, i h as feeble- 
ness and finish are not one—vide Van Eyck and 
others) amount to sad drawbacks, of which, we fear, 
it is now too late to expect the removal. 

Passing the Rosalind (222) of Mr. Morris, with a 
wish, that an artist who obviously possesses a lively 
invention, would give it some chance of being fairly 
expressed by careful training,—passing, too, the Ant- 
werp Fruit Girl (223) of Mr. Stevens, which is as 
like a picture as a piece of wax-work seen through a 
Jass would be—we reach one of the great attractions 
of the Great Room, Mr. Tennant’s Stream of Plea- 
sure (235), a strange mixture of cleverness, fancy, 
plagiarism, and feebleness. The picture, in the first 
instance, would never have been painted, if Mr. 
Martin had not led the way—seeing that we have 
mountain towering above mountain, rocky caves, 
frowning cedars, a stream winding far down into 
a grand vista of fantastic architecture, and the 
other ingredients of one of those dream-pictures in 
the treatment of which the painter of ‘ Joshua’ and 
‘Belshazzar’s Feast’ will long remain unequalled. 
But, whereas, in all Mr. Martin’s works, be they ever 
so tautological or extravagant, there is effect to strike 
the passer-by, as well as detail to fascinate the curious 
—here, seen from a distance, we have but a palette 
spread with gay and delicate tints, with a heteroge- 
neous patch of bronze colour in one corner. Mr. 
Tennant has other more prosaic transcripts of nature 
—especially a series of landscapes in the Channel 
Islands—which we far prefer. But he affects too 
much the rainbow in his colouring. Mr. Clater’s 
clever Fisherman’s Family (246) is the last picture we 
shall notice in the Great Room: save a sweet and 
delicate portrait of The late Mrs. Fairlie (97), by Mr. 
Hall; one of the least ambitious, and therefore, 
perhaps, the best work of its class in the exhibition. 

The other chambers will not detain us long: though 
some of the most interesting pictures are there. One 
of these is Lovers’ Quarrels (330) by Mr. Elmore: a 
new version of the old story of a proud lady anda 
petulant gentleman—this we like none the less, be- 
cause, with many merits of its own, there is a touch 
of Eastlake in it. Then there are some scraps of 
Italian landscape by Mr. Tomkins (as for instance 
430) in which Canaletti is closely and not unsuccess- 
fully imitated. Furthermore, the Imogen (469) of 
Mr. Dukes is acceptable; though, with a certain 
manner in its treatment which reminds us of Mr. 
Maclise, the picture shares the fault of Mr. Maclise’s 
Shakspearian illustrations in being tootheatrical. This 
is rather Madame Vestris made up for Imogen—could 
such a thing be conceived—than the gentle yet high- 
hearted lady whom Iachimo slandered—than “ the 
bird” whom the forest-nurtured princes “ made so 
much of.” Yet in spite of the green-room standard 
short-sightedly proposed to himself by the artist, we 
found enough of what is clever and good in the work, 
totempt us to hunt through the catalogue, and to 
lead us to a most ill-placed Anne Page and Slender 
(496) which owns the same parentage. This, too, is 
worth looking at, and criticizing severely. Mr. Dukes 
seems in it to have taken an old German rather than 
’ modern English model—the figure of “the lily 
male” of Windsor, reminding us of one of the quaint, 
cross-limbed creatures we see, in the works of Matsys 
and Memling—only whereas they are sanctimonious, 
this youth, as he should be, is silly. Mistress Anne 
lacks fair proportion with her suitor: and the whole 
effect is queer and awkward. Yet, with all its faults, 
there is humour, care, and originality, worth patient 
schooling: and we hope to meet Mr. Dukes again. 
Retracing our steps, we must take leave of the ex- 
hibition at Mr. Mogford’s Corydon (491): though 
nothing can be more sensual than the conception of 
this picture, the naked flesh is too well painted to 
allow of its being “covered up.” The drawings and 
miniatures offer little for special remark :—still less, 
the sculpture. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


_ Ancient Concerts.—There was so little novelty 
in the programme of the second concert, directed by 





“The Duke,” that a few words will suffice for our 
report. The movements from one of Geminiani’s 
concertos, carefully played by Mr. Loder, and the 
duett from Anfossi’s ‘Zenobia,’ well sung by Madame 
Caradori Allan and Mrs, Shaw, were the only pieces 
in the least strange to us. ‘ Adeste fideles,’ * O sanc- 
tissima,’ ‘Sound the loud timbrel,’ and ‘ Since first I 
saw your face,’ might, we think, be judiciously laid 
on the shelf. We do not recollect to have met Miss 
Dolby before at these concerts: her air from ‘Saul,’ 
*O Lord, whose mercies numberless,’ was very well 
sung; but she is in danger of adopting too poussé a 
style of expression, by accentuating every note; and 
we would kindly warn her against what may end in 
affectation. Mr. Bennett should not attempt the scene 
from ‘ Orfeo’: it must have been written for one of 
the highest tenor voices, or one in which the falsetto 
was agreeable and fully developed. But what music! 
We shall never cease to agitate, till some of the operas 
of Gluck are worthily presented to us on the stage. 
The ‘ Alceste,’ however, or, still more, the ‘ Armida,’ 
would, perhaps, be the most eligible work. 


Puitnarmonic Concerts.—The appearance of 
the Hanover-square Rooms on Monday evening 
must have confounded such critics as have written of 
“the composer of *St. Paul’ and Mr. ;” since 
nothing short of the coming event of Dr. Mendels- 
sohn’s arrival could have thus peopled the wilderness. 
The older we grow in criticism, the more convinced 
we become that the English never fail to answer the 
appeal of what is really good, and the more willing, 
therefore, are we to wait hopefully. But the Con- 
cert in itself was a pleasant one,—well conducted by 
Sir G. Smart, and led by Mr. Loder. Beethoven’s 
Symphony in r, and Spohr’s in £ flat, No. 1, make 
a good contrast ; so also do Weber's overture to‘ The 
Ruler of the Spirits’ and Cherubini’s ‘ Medée.’ The 
last, however, was rather acceptable as a rarity, than 
because it ranks with its composer's splendid pre- 
ludes to ‘ Lodoiska,’ ‘ Anacreon,’ and ‘Les deux 
Journées’; nevertheless, we should like to hear the 
entire opera worthily performed, knowing that certain 
portions of the music give scope for the noblest tra- 
gical declamation. The instrumental solos were a 
harp concerto, clever as a composition, and magnifi- 
cently performed by Mr. Parish Alvars; and the 
second movement and rondo from Chopin’s Concerto 
in E minor, neatly played by Herr Buddeus. In 
the romance, however, we missed that waywardness 
of fancy, and delicacy of finger, which are as indis- 
pensable to the works of the Polish composer, as 
solidity of touch and animation, yet strictness, of 
tempo are to the compositions of Mendelssohn. The 
music is patchy—dainty in certain of its phrases, but 
flimsy in general construction—scanty in modulation, 
the little employed being odd rather than effective, 
and the orchestral support scholar-like and lean. 
There is a want of body in all the longer works of 
Chopin with which we are acquainted, which seems 
generic, or, at least, to indicate want of self-disci- 
pline. As to the songs, Miss Rainforth (or the Direc- 
tory) was ill-advised in selecting one of the antiquated 
bravuras of the Queen of Night from the * Zauber- 
flite.’ In itself, the composition is not so bewitching 
as to tempt any one to execute it, with the certainty, 
as in the present case, of displaying inefficiency of 
compass and power. Miss Dolby’s grand scena,‘ Resta 
0 cara,’ by Mozart, wanted finish. Is not this lady 
apt to be seduced into inditference by her immediate 
mastery over the notes of a song? She is an accom- 
plished musician, we know, but the work of the vocal 
artist begins when that of the reader-at-sight ends, 
With so much power and cleverness, and, above all, 
youth on her side, we should be sorry to see her fall 
into slovenliness and self-confidence. 





Her Masesty’s Tueatre.—It has fallen to our 
lot to report on the first stage appearances in England 
of Mesdames Grisi, Albertazzi, Persiani, Viardot, 
Liwe, Miss Kemble, Mrs. Shaw, and Miss Novello; 
but in no instance do we remember half the amount 
of“ preliminary assertion” which has been employed to 
prepare the public for the new Cenerentola of Saturday 
last. Such a course is calculated seriously to injure its 
object. However, we will not visit managerial folly 
on the head of its victim ; for the truth, in its most 
lenient form, will be sufficiently unpalatable. Signora 
Favanti (to fall in with our countrywoman’s humour 
for masquerading) is young, handsome, and of a rather 





stately presence. Her voice we take to be one of those 
unequal instruments, extensive in scale, with four or 
five imposing upper and as many lower tones, and the 
middle octave weak and wanting in resonance. But 
any judgment of what might be done with it is at pre- 
sent merely guess-work ; for we never heard a young 
organ so capriciously out of tune. This evidently 
does not arise from nervousness, 80 much as an 
utter want of schooling: the voice can never have 
undergone a proper course of vocalization, and 
seems already strained and impaired by attempts at 
those difficulties which are the crowning grace of the 
finished singer’s art. Not a cadence is measured, not 
one scale in ten runs evenly, not a shake shaken— 
there is the pretence of execution without the reality ; 
while some of the changes, two particularly in * Una 
volta,’ could not have been endured by a musician 
of the humblest acquirement. On repeating the 
part on Tuesday, the intonation of Miss Edwards 
was a shade better, though still unsatisfactory: but 
her execution of the final scena (the connecting por- 
tion of which, between the argo and the variations, 
is disposed of with an unparalleled nonchalance) 
being more confident, was more glaringly defective 
than on Saturday. She was, as before, inaudible in 
most of the concerted music; and repeated several 
mistakes as to time, pause, vocal entrance, &c., which, 
on the former occasion, might be attributable to fear, 
but cannot be overlooked on recurrence—especially 
since it is more than two years since ‘ La Cenerentola’ 
was studied and performed by the lady for an ama- 
teur society in London, and if we mistake not, it has 
been the only opera in which she has recently and 
frequently appeared in Italy. We are compelled 
to put in all these unpleasant truths as evidence, 
by the widely differing tone of some of our con- 
temporaries; since, from the facts recorded, it is 
our deliberate judgment, that, whereas the ladies 
whose names open this article were singers when they 
appeared before the public, Miss Edwards has yet 
to become a scholar. It is possible for a manager to 
command any amount of encores and bouquets—but 
in the present case, it would have been kinder to give 
the lady a chance of permanent success, by persuading 
her to retire to a course of earnest vocal and musical 
study. She is young enough to learn—though the 
effort will become impossible after a few more such 
scenes of bespoken triumph as last week’s—and it will 
very soon be too late to restore natural powers so 
seriously depreciated and injured. Without some such 
strong measure, severely carried out, Miss Edwards has 
nothing before her but professional mortification. The 
opera generally is but feebly executed. Signor Corelli 
shines as the lover—a triton among the minnows— 
since, as Don Magnifico, Signor F’. Lablache bustles 
about and grimaces most woefully: while the Dan- 
dini, Signor Paltoni, is equally dry and uninterest- 
ing: his voice having a yawning tone, utterly at 
variance with comic associations. But he knows his 
music thoroughly, and is sufficiently at ease on the 
stage: indeed, if we mistake not, he has been singing 
for some years, in the provinces, in aid of wandering 
Italian companies. As a whole—the orchestral per- 
formance excepted—the opera is the worst-given 
musical drama produced during the last two years in 
a London theatre. 





Drury Lane.—M. Duprex.—This magnificent 
artist gains ground with the public by every new 
performance. With regard to the diminished powers 
talked of by some of M. Duprez’s countrymen, the 
question may as well at once be met and disposed of, 
This is done, in asserting the fact,that the French tenor 
has now more voice, both as regards compass, sus- 
taining power, force, and quality, than Rubini has 
possessed for the last eight years. We must not for- 
get that M. Duprez has been compelled principally 
to produce himself in a repertory written for the high 
nasal tenor of Nourrit ; that the passages which the 
latter executed in falsetto, he for several seasons took 
in full chest-voice (a feat unparagoned !) ; and that he 
has still not systematically betaken himself to those 
aids which every vocalist of his class uses, and which, 
by some cognoscenti are, though falsely we think, 
esteemed as exquisite beauties. Should he, however, 
address himself to tenor singing, after the fashionable 
pattern, he will still havea register ofa variety, compass, 
and sweetness, beyond any of his compeers. So much to 
help those thoughtless persons with whom it is easier 
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to cry out than to compare ;—and now to speak of 


* The Favorite,’ which was given on Monday. No 
execution can make us content with the work, so 
conventional are all its airs—so meagre and barren 
of inspiration all its recitatives. There is room for 
animation on the part of the singer in the first, for 
dramatic energy in the third, and for passionate 
pathos in the last acts; but thisis afforded by the story 
rather than the music (the monastery chaunt andsome 
parts of the final duet excepted). But we must in- 
sist that, as a piece of expression, we have never 
heard anything to compare with the last scenes as 
said and sung by our guest, since Pasta’s day. M. 
Duprez has a fire and a fervour in his brilliant mo- 
ments, which some might believe it impossible to 
tame, through such a long-drawn passage of agony 
quieter in its intensity: so generally have artists 
one style of predilection. But he alone is first-rate 
who can so master “his demon” as to do everything 
well; and the singer of ‘ Suivez-moi,’ in * Guillaume 
Tell, and of ‘ Et bonne épée,’ in * Les Huguenots,’ 
(a phrase not to be recollected without a thrill,) 
could be only recognized, in the heart-broken Fer- 
dinand, by the manliness which he gives to sorrow as 
well as to martial enthusiasm. This, after all, is 
perhaps the true characteristic of M. Duprez. Where 
other tenors warble “ like a sick girl,” he delivers 
himself with the boldness and dignity befitting his 
sex ; commands respect while he moves pity; and 
by pouring forth or suppressing the passion of strength, 
and not eifeminacy, moves us to an emotion deep as 
it is rare. Let our English singers hear him and 
profit. The opera, as a whole, is very well given. 


Miss Romer sings as she never sung before, that is, 


with delicacy as well as feeling, and Mr. Stretton 


keeps his ground as King Alfonso ; but when will he 


reconsider his articulation ? 
twixt him and great success. 


This alone stands be- 








MISCELLANEA 


Paris Academy of Sciences.—March 18.—A paper 
was presented by M. Boussingault on some experi- 
ments made by himself and M. Lewy to ascertain the 
relative proportions of carbonic acid contained in the 
atmospheric air in and out of Paris. M. Boussin- 
gault states that upon analyzing a quantity (450 
litres) of air collected near the College de France, 
in Paris, and a similar quantity taken at Andilly, 
near Montmorency, it was found that the carbonic 
acid in the former exceeded by two parts in a hun- 
dred that of the latter. —M. Fournet presented some 
notes of geological experiments, confirming the 
opinions of Mr. Hutton, M. Savi, and others, as to 
the effect of pressure on certain geological strata.—A 
paper by E. Leroy d’Etiolles on the removal of cancer 
by the knife was next read. This gentleman asserts 
that the extirpation, as far as it is practicable by sur- 
gical operation, does not stop the progress of the 
malady, and that, as a general rule, the knife should 
never be resorted to except for cancer of the lips and 
skin. In other cases extirpation should never, he 
says, be attempted, except when the life of the patient 
is placed in danger by hemorrhage from ulceration. 


The Exhibition at the Louvre.—The statistics of 
the exhibition, for the present year, at the Louvre 


are given as follows. The catalogue contains 2,423 
works of art ; and the exhibitors are 1,371 in number, 
of whom 200 are females. The works exhibited are 
thus divided—1,808 oil paintings, landscapes, and 
. portraits, 348 miniatures, crayon and water-colour 


drawings, 133 sculptures, 24 architectural designs, 
Amongst the oil 


89 engravings, and 21 lithographs. 
paintings and sculptures, 237 are on religious subjects. 

Atmospheric Railways.—M. Mallet, the celebrated 
engineer, who was sent specially by the French 
government to examine the atmospheric railroad at 
Kingstown, near Dublin, states, in his report, that by 


the system all danger from accidents by fire is avoided, 


and from carriages running off the road almost, and 
a collision between two trains altogether prevented. 
None of the objections against it M. Mallet considers 


insurmountable ; while it prevents the necessity of 


levelling the soilaccording to the present inconvenient 
method, and offers an economy of 140,000fr. a league, 
or 2,000/. British per mile. 
the government to make a trial, which the Journal 
des Débats believes it will do. 


M. Mallet recommends 





is day, price 6s. with Plates, 
UY'’S HOSPI TAL REPORTS for Aprit. 
Lately published, 
I. NEW SERIES, of the same Work, _ price 16s. as. 
The ‘First Series is completed in 7 vols. price 13s. ea The 
full price will be gives by the Publisher for Part III. or Von 1. 
S. Highley, 32, Fleet-street. 


Vou. 





Price 10s. 6d. large 8vo. in > with 24 Plates, . 

N the CONNEXION of GEOLOGY with 

TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM: showing the general 

Polarity of Matter, the Meridional Structure of the Crystalline 

ocks, their Transitions, Movements and Dislocations, includin 

the Sedimentary Rocks, the Lowe regulating the Distribution of 

Metalliferous Be RV AN HOD other Magnetic epgvemens. 
AN HOPKINS, C.E. 
eet & John Edward Taylor, Red Decosm, Fleet-street, 





This day is published. in royal 8vo. price 1s. 
HOUGHTS on PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
and the Bs a ons # (IMPROVING the CONDITION 
of MAN. ALDWELL, M. 
Professor ote nstteebes ef Medien and Medical Jurispru- 
dence, Louisville, Kent 
Witha Recommendatory Preface “ GEORGE COMBE. 
Second British Editio 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London; Maclachlan, Stewart & 
Co, Edinburgh. 





This day (March 30) will be re-issued, price Is., to be continued 


monthly. 
EADS OF THE PEOPLE: or, Pictures of 
the Encuiisu. Drawn by KENNY MEADOWS. Each 
Fast containing Six Plates, and Forty-eight Pages of Latte. 
The first part will consist of * the Milliner.” by Dou; 
*The Stockbroker,’ by Charles Whitehead ; “ihe 
Diner-ont,’ by Douglas Jerrold; * The Lawyer's Clerk,’ “ 
Leman Rede ; ‘ The tips of a Party,’ by Douglas Jerrold ; and 
“The Medical Student,’ e Paul Prendergast. 
The Work will be oome? dy in Sixteen’ Monthly Parts, form- 
ing two raha 8vo. volume: 
W.3 Orr, & Co., ‘Amen-comer, Paternoster-row. 





MR. LEWIS'S NEW WORK ON CHESS. Price 18s. 


Just published, 
TREATISE on the GAME of CHESS; 


containing the ort ap cored Methods of beginning the 
Game, with several NEW ODES TTACK and DEFENCE, 
To which are added, Tw WENTY. Viv E_ NEW CHESS PRO- 
BLEMS on 4 atts. By W. t EWIS. 

. Baily & Co, Chang ge-alley. 


FINDLAY’S GENERAL SCHOOL ATLAS. 
In imperial 8vo. wer” the Maps guarded, balf-bound in roan, 
e 12s, coloured, 
NEW, COPIOUS, and ACCURATE MO- 
DERN AT LAS; exhibiting, in Thirty entirely new Maps. 
the Extent, Divisions, physical and political Arrangements of 
every Country in the known world ; also the latest iscoveries 
in the Polar Regions, Africa, Polynesia, &c., with an Introduc- 
tion, explanatory of the Construction and use of Maps, and a 
copious Index for reference, so as to form a complete Compen- 


dium of Geography. 
LEXANDER G. FINDLAY. 

London ; putiehed by Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside; where 
may be had, for the use af Schools, a Series of Outline Maps, 
corresponding with the above. Price 5s. Full allowance to 
Schools, or Merchants for exportation. 


RE-ISSUE OF DR. ADAM CLARKE’S BIBLE AND 
COMMENTARY, 
Just published, in imperial 8vo. embracing all the learned and 
judicious E mendations and Corrections of the Author, Part I. 
price 2s., and also Vol. I. price 24s. in cloth, 


N i W and VERY ACCURATE EDITION 
DR. ADAM CLARKE’S COMMENTARY on the 
HOLY 8 RIPTOR 
CONDITIONS OF Pe 'BLICATION.—A Part will be published 
every Fortnight until the whole is oor Bamnili in Sixty arts, at 
2s. each; also, for the convenience of Families, an ition in 
Volumes every Three Months, bound in cloth s Vols. 1 and 2, at 
24s. each; Vols. 3 to 6, at 20s. each. Work is printed so as 
to bind in Six Volumes—may be depended on for correctness, 
the Doctor having the whole ready for press a short time before 
pe fice: and in that finished state it is now presented to the 
ublic 
Persons desirous of becoming Subscribers are requested to 
apply to the Publisher, or to the Bookseller they are in the habit 
of dealing with in their own neighbourhood. 
ondon: published by nt of the E tors of Dr. 
Adam Clarke, for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside. 

















Now! ready, a ere end improved edition, with 33 designs ‘ 
Scott, royal | 1amo. 4s. ss 
URSERY RHYMES of ENGLAND, col- 
lected cate fly from Oral Tradit 
ted by J.O. HAL iw ‘ELL, 

“Well done! ‘third editicn! Q. What ar: ron ol a collection 
of nursery rhymes more than ever ac ceptable to the large and 
small public ? A. Illustrations. And here they are: clever ra 
tures, which the three-year olds understand before their A 
and which the fifty-three-year olds like almost as well as ihe 
threes,’’— Literary Gazette. 


> ~ of the ROMANS relating to BRITAIN, 
illustrated and described by J. Y. AKERMAN, F.S.A. 
Re. by ga edition, greatly enlarged, Plates and Woodcuts, cloth, 


QT.1 PATRICK'S PURGATORY : 


Legends of Purgatory, Hell, Paradise, current 
A Mic “7 Ages. By" ‘THOMAS’ W Wit idat: M.A. F.S.A 
post 8vo. clot 
“it AE ani . ‘singular chapter of Miqeasy history, omitted 
by Warton, and all former writers with whom we are acquaint- 
ed; and we think we may add, that it forms the best introduc- 
tion to Dante that has yet been published.”’"— Literary Gazette. 

t isa curious fact, that nearly all the old monkish legends 
relative to Purgatory. are either English or Irish; they are ex- 
ceedingly poetical, and open up a new field to the imaginative 
mind.”’"— Weekly Chronicle. 


SSAYS on ENGLISH SURNAMES: His- 
torical, Etymological,and Humorous. By M. a ae LOWER. 

Post &vo. and edition, enlarged, Woodcuts, cloth, 6s 

“A most amusing volume, which comes home to every body.” 
ARLY HISTORY of FREEMASONRY in 
ENGLAND. By J.0O. La taped ELL, F.R.S. Post 8vo. 
2nd edition, enlarged, cloth, 2 

NTRODUCTION to ANG LO-SAXON READ- 


ING. By L. LANGLEY, F.L.S. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
J. R. Smith, 4, Old Compton: street, Soho, London. 


an Essay on 








RA ": ee 
—_ a with lsome vo, volume: price . bound ia 
HE MILLER OF EANHAUGR, 


a Story clinging ath i od haracter, 


Author of the * Gaberlunzie’s Wallet.’ 
lso, uniform with the above, 
The Gaberlunzie’ s Wallet. 8vo. cloth, gilt back, 
with many Plates and Woodcuts. price 8s. 
. Bogue, Fleet-street ; J. Menzies, Edinburgh. 


THE surreame> COMEDY. WITH M ‘ 
AMENDE TO THE AUT HORE BUNNS 
Now ready, new wey 


OTHERS AND DAUGHTERS, 
By ROBERT BELL, Esq 
As acted at Covent Garden Theatre with great success, and 
“announced for repetition amid ycnnne or 4 applause.” —Time, 
With a Preface, cont: byvey tne § he whol 
e, containing the history of t 
ndon: John Mortimer, Adclalde-strect, “ Frafaleneanare 
This day is published, price 3s. 6d. No. 
QC BtGIN AL GEOM 
A ey 


of 
DECORATORS, canpen.p AMASK RAIN Oks L WEAVERS, 











I. of a Series of 


STRIC DIAPER 


Ico RINTERS. Ss 
MANOFA C1 CTURERS 
esa by 
AN ESSAY ON toa DESIGN, 
yD HAY, 
Decorative Painter to the Que 
Author of *Pro rtion, or the Geometric Princ iple of Beauty 
Analyzed ; he Natural Principles and Analogy of the Har- 
mony of Form ;’ * The i ea of Harmonious Colouring, adapted 
to De ‘coration, &e. 
London: D. Bogue, 86, Weskeleseka and J. Menzies, Edinburgh, 


Just published, and for the first time complete, 
IAGGI di PIETRO DELLA VALLE il 
PELLEGRINO, in TURCHIA, in PERSIA, e nell’ INDIA, 
con la mee Ritratto dell’ Autore. Testo di Lingua Gamba, 
2 vols. 8vo., 1900 pages, vellum paper, 20s. ; or moroccoextra, 3, 
To be had of the Publisher, G. Gancia, Brighton. London 
Messrs. Dulau; Molini; D. Nutt; Longman; Whittaker. 
* Excellent, easy, and most excellent Italian reading book,”~ 
Cav. Baratta, Museo Scientifico, 17 Marjo, 1843. 








Just published, in demy 8vo. 14s. clot 
ELIGION in the UNITED STATES of 
AMERICA; an Account of the Ori; ain, Progress. Relations 
to the State, and present Condition of the FE ‘vangelic al Churches 
inthe United States; with Notices of the Unevangelical Deno 
minations. 
By the Rev. ROBERT BAIRD, 
Author of ‘ L’Union de I’Fglise et de I'Etat dans la Nouvelle 


nglet 
Duncan & Malcolm, 37, Paternoster-row; and Blackie & Son, 
Glasgow and Edinburgh. 


Now ready, a NEW WORK by the ETCHING CLUB, 
TCH’D THOUGHTS; consisting of Sixty 


Painters’ Etchings, with descriptive Letter-press. Dedi- 
cated, by Special Permission, to The Queen and H.R.H. the 
Prince Albert. 

The Publication consists of 20 Copies, half insperial, at Ten 

juineas each; and 

200 Copies, quarter taperial, at Six Guineas each. The Plates 

have been destroyed. 

Subscribers’ names received by R. Redgrave, Esq., Hyde 
Park-gate, Kensington Gore; Frank Stone, Esq., Berners-street, 
Oxford-street ; Joseph Severn, Eeq.. , James- street, Pimlico; an 

lessrs. Longmans, Paternoster-row. 








is day is published, pYibe Is eS 
R. YEARSLEY'S FIFTH CON TRIBU- 

TION to AURAL SURGERY, entitled, ‘On the Patho- 
logical Connexions of the Throat and Ear, ean Statistical 
Details of Cases admitted at the Metrop 
Sackville-street, Piccadilly.’ In the occasional publication ofa 
Contribution to Aural Surgery the Author has in view—1. The 
furtherance of a much-neglected branch of medical art.—3. The 
subversion of error in the pr and d tic treatment 
of deafness. 








John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 


THE MORNING EXERCISES AT CRIPPLEGATE, &c. 


In 8vo. ewly printed (to he compriced 3 Ly . leere eo "umes). 
first Volume, price 12s. bow 

HE MORNING EXERCISES ¢ a ‘CRIPPLE- 
GATE, Giles in the Field, nee in Southwark. being divers 
Sermons preached, A.D. M. DC. LIX.—M.DC.LXXXIX,. By 
several Ministers of the Gospel, in or near London. 5th edition, 
carefully collated and corrected, with Notes and T) ranslations of 

all the Guotatt ions 

By JAMES NICHOLS, Editor of Fuller's Church History, &e. 
his oon extensive collection of Practical Sermons is charac- 
terized throughout by that earnest religious feeling and distinct 
enunciation and application of Gospel truths, which a season 





of danger and me drew from self-denying and zealous 
e 


men the hizhest talent and of the purest characte 
* Volume will be published every alternate ‘month, $0 as 
to Cae the publication within the year. The Second 
Volume will be ready for delivery on the Ist of May id 
ondon: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, C beapside ; and so 
by all other "Booksellers. 


LAVATER'’S PHYSIOGNOMY ABRIDGED. 
Ina hendeans volume, duodecimo, embellished with several 
Engravings, price 4s. bound in cloth 
‘| PHYsIOGNoMY; ; or, the Corresponding Analogy 
between the Conformation of the Features and the sulin 
Feasiene cs the Mind. Translated from the orizinal wor =A 
J. LAVATER. The 20th edition, embellished with 7 





ciate 
“ Physiognomy i ~~ vegding the hand-writing of nature upon the 
human countenan = de. 
ondon printed for Thomas Tegg. 73, Cheapside. _ 


BUTLI ER’S ANALOGY OF RELIGION, WITH — 
In a handsome volume, oe. ge large type, price 6s. boun 


HE ANALOGY of RELIGION, NATURAL 
and REVEALED. to the CONSTITUTION and cou od 
of NATURE. By JOSEPH BUTLER, D.C.L., late Lord — 
of Durham. With a Preface, giving some ‘Account of the rat, 
pe and Writings of the Author, by SAMUEL HA ined 
late Lord Bishop of Gloucester. A new and -¥ nap 
editise. with an Index (now for the first time) added mm abe 
MS. Copy extantin the Sodisian Library, which un derwen 
——- of the Bishop himse Cheap» 
Oxford: printed by J. Vincent, for Thomas Tegs, 73 
side , London. 
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WORKS 
Printed for TAYLOR & WALTON, 
28, UPPER GOWER STREET. 





NEW CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 


ished, Part VI., price 4s., and Section Il. (containing 
Just publisher Parts IV. to VI.) price 12s. of 


A DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND 
ROMAN BIOGRAPHY AND 
MYTHOLOGY. 


By Various Writers. Edited by DR. SMITH. . 
ishing i rterly Parts, and to form 2 vols. 8vo. Illus- 
Publishing 2G numerous Engravings on Wood. 
In the first Six Parts will be found, among others, the Sollowing 
interesting Articles: 
2K WRITERS—AEschines, AEschylus, Andocides, Anti- 
a Appian, Archimedes, Aristoph Ari les, Athe- 
nus, Callimachus, &c. 
LATIN WRITERS—Ammianus Marcellious, Appuleius, Asco- 





~! 


nius, Ausonius, Boethius, Cassidorus, Catullus, Cornelius 
Celsus, Cicero, &c. i p 

CHRISTIAN FATHERS-St. Ambrose, Arnobius, Athanasius, 
St. Augustin, St. Chrysostom. 

BYZANTINE WRITERS—Agathias, Anna Comnena, &c. 

HISTORICAL PERSONAGES— Ages'laus, Alcibiades, Alexan- 
der the Great, Antiochus the Great, Aristides, Augustus, 
M. Aurelius, Belisarius, Brutus, Caesar, Caligula, Catilina, 
Cato, Cimon, &c. é 

ARTISTS—Apelles, Cephisodotus, &c. 

MYTHOLOGY—Esculapius, Aphrodite, Apollo, Ares, Artemis, 
Athena, &c. 

“There is no need of pronouncing any formal eulogium on 
this new classical dictionary, for, in fact, it is the only one with 
any pretensions to the name in our language: and, as such, it 
must form part of the library of every student who desires to 
become acquainted with the mind of antiquity." — Atheneum. 


COMPLETION OF NIEBUHR’S HISTORY 
OF ROM 


Barly in April will be published, in 2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait 
of Niebuhr, 


LECTURES ON 
_ THE HISTORY OF ROME, 


FROM THE 
FIRST PUNIC WAR to the TIME of CONSTANTINE. 
By. B. G. NIEBUHR. 
Edited by LEONHARD SCHMITZ, Ph. D. 
Forming Vols. 1V. and V. of the History of Rome. 

These Lectures, which have never yet been published, were 
delivered by Niebuhr in the years 1828 and 1829, in the Univer- 
sity of Bonn, where the Editor, then a pupil of the historian, 
took them down in short hand notes for his own private use. 
These notes have been carefully revised and compared with the 
manuscript notes made by others at the same time. The work 
has been undertaken by Dr. Schmitz, at the express request 
and with the sanction of, the most distinguished friends of 


7 


Niebuhr, both in this country and Germany. 


CHEMISTRY APPLIED TO THE ARTS, 
MANUFACTURES, &c. 
Now ready, Vol. I., 13s. cloth lettered, of 


PARNELL’S 
APPLIED CHEMISTRY, 


Containing GAS ILLUMINATION, PRESERVATION OF 
WOOD, and DYEING and CALICO PRINTING. 
*,* The work is continued in Monthly Parts, each 2s. 
Part 6. MANUFACTURE of GLASS, 
— 7. GLASS and STARCH. 


LEXICON TO AZ:SCHYLUS. 
In 1 vol, 8vo. 15s. cloth, 


A LEXICON TO ASCHYLUS; 


Containing a Critical Explanation of the more difficult Passages 
in the Seven Tragedies. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM LINWOOD, M.A. 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 
“We have much pleasure in recommending the work to the 
hotice of students, who will derive very great assistance from it 
in the study of AEschylus.”"—Classical Museum, No, 1. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. cloth, 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


By R. G. LATHAM, A.M., Fellow of King’s Coll. Cambridge, 
Professor of the English I d Li . 


University College, London. 
he same Author, 


n Byt hor, 
AN ELEMENTARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
For the Use of Schools. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 





HEBREW LANGUAGE. 


In 1 vol. 8vo. 17s. cloth, 


A GRAMMAR OF THE HEBREW 
LANGUAGE. 


By HYMAN HURWITZ.!Professor of Hebrew in University 
ba College, London, 
3rd Edition, revised and enlarged, 8vo. 17s. cloth, 


NEW WORKS 


LATELY 


PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 


TAYLOR'S (W.) CORRESPONDENCE WITH SOUTHEY. 
2 vols. 30s. 


HILL’S FIFTY DAYS IN A SLAVE SHIP. 3s. 6d. 


CALDWELLS RESULTS OF READING. 10s. 6d. 
















































JESSE’S SCENES AND TALES OF COUNTRY LIFE. 12s. 
BELL (SIR CHARLES) ON EXPRESSION. 21s. 


GODLEY’S CANADA AND THE 
vols. 16s. 


UNITED STATES. 2 


FARMING FOR LADIES—THE 
YARD, Xe. 8s. (Next week.) 


DAIRY, POULTRY- 


NEBER'’S (BISHOP) INDIAN JOURNAL. 2 vols. 12s. 


PHILLIPSS MEMOIRS OF DR. WM. SMITH. 7s. Gd. 


DAVIS'S MASSACRE OF BENARES. 3s. 6d. 
GRANT'S (DR.) NESTORIAN CHRISTIANS. 6s. 


BARROW’S LIFE OF SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. 14s. 


WILKIE'’S (SIR DAVID) LIFE AND JOURNALS. 3 vols. 
42s. 
HORNER'S (FRANCIS) MEMOIRS. 2 vols. 28s. 

ROMILLY’'S (SIR SAMUEL) LIFE. 2 vols. 12s. 


SALES (LADY) JOURNAL IN AFFGHANISTAN. 12s. 


EYRES (LIEUT.) PRISON NARRATIVE. 12s. 
LETTERS FROM MADRAS, OR SOCIETY IN INDIA. 
9s. 6d. 


ELPHINSTONE'SS HISTORY OF INDIA. 2 vols. 30s. 


WILKINSON'S MODERN EGYPT AND THEBES. 2 ols 
30s. 


ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 6 vols. 67. 6s. 
STEPHENS'S TRAVELS IN YUCATAN. 2 vols. 42s. 
GROSVENOR'S (LADY) YACHT VOYAGE. 2 yols. 28s. 
BURNES'S (SIR A.) CABOOL. 18s. 
ROBINSON'S HOLY LAND, &e. 3 vols. 45s. 
LABORDE’S ARABIA PETRA. 18s. 
WORDSWORTH'S ATHENS AND ATTICA. 
HOOD'S NEW SOUTH WALES. lis. 
DIEFFENBACIIS (DR.) NEW ZEALAND. 2 yols. 248. 
BORROW’S BIBLE IN SPAIN. 3 vols. 27s. 
—— GYPSIES OF SPAIN. 3 vols. 18s. 
LOCH'S (CAPT.) CAMPAIGN IN CHINA. 88. Gd. 
SCROPE’S SALMON FISHING. 42s. 
LOCKHART'S SPANISH BALLADS. 42s. 
MILMAN’S HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY. 2 vols. 36s. 
POETICAL WORKS, 3 vols. 18s. 
BROGDEN’S LITURGY AND RITUAL. 3 vols. 27s. 
BISHOP HEBER’S PARISH SERMONS. 2 yots. 6s. 
—— POETICAL WORKS. 7s. 6d. 
SEWELL'S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 7s, 6d. 


KUGLER'’S HISTORY OF PAINTING. 12s. 





“Mr. Hurwitz’s Grammar is the best elementary wo i 
i . rk of its 
kind extant in the English language ,”""—Journ. of Education, No. 9. 


CHILDE HARQLD ILLUSTRATED, 42s, 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


VARIOUS EDITIONS. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT'S 


POETRY, PROSE WRITINGS, 
AND LIFE. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
ABBOTSFORD EDITION, 


Royal 8vo. Four Volumes are now completed, with Forty- 
THREE Steel, and above Six Hunprep Wood 
Engravings. 

The following Novels of this Edition are now completed: 


WAVERLEY. LEGEND OF MONTROSE. 
GUY MANNERING. HEART OF MID-LOTHIAN 
THE ANTIQUARY. | BRIDE OF LAMMER- 
ROB ROY. | MOOR. 

OLD MORTALITY. | IVANHOE. 

THE BLACK DWARF. |THE MONASTERY. 


Il. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


25 vols. small 8vo. cloth boards, or each Novel separate, 4s. 


Ill. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


PEOPLE’S EDITION. 

116 Weekly Numbers, and 29 Monthly Parts have appeared. 
Also the following Novels complete : 
WAVERLEY. 2s. Tieart oF Mip-Lorsian. 
Guy MANNERING. 2s. 3d. 

ANTIQUARY. 1s. &d. 3RiDE OF LAMMERMOOR. 
Ros Roy. 1s. lid. Is. 4d. 

OLD MorrTatity. 1s. 9d. Ivannor. Is. 1ld. 

Brack Dwarr, and LeGenr| Monastery. 1s. 9d. 

or Montrose. 1s. 6d. Axppor. Is. 9d. 


1s. 9d. 


Iv. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


48 vols. Edition 1829-1833. With Proof Plates, scarce. 


v. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT’S 
POETRY. 
12 vols. 24 Plates. Uniform with Novets in 48 yols. 


vi. 


ANOTHER EDITION. 


Royal 8vo. 11. cloth; and 1/. 11s. 6d. Plates, half-bd. mor. 


vil. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S 


PROSE WRITINGS. 


28 vols. Uniform with Novecs in 48 vols., Poerry in 
2 vols. 


vill. 


ANOTHER EDITION. 


In royal 8vo. 3 vols. 2. 12s. cloth. 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON, 


Royal 8vo. 1/.; or 1/. 8s. Plates; 5 vols. small 8vo. 25. 


TALES OF A GRANDFATHER. 


3 vols. small 8vo. 15s. cloth. 


x. 
ANOTHER EDITION. 
Royal 8vo. 12s. cloth, or 15s. Plates, half-bound morocco. 
XII. 
ANOTHER EDITION. 


SCHOOL COPY. 2 vols. 10s. bound and lettered. 


XIII. 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 


New Edition. By J. G. LOCKHART, Esq. 
10 yols. 20 Plates. Uniform with Novels, Poetry, and Prose 
in same size. 


XIV. 


ANOTHER EDITION. 


Royal 8yo. 1/. cloth; and 14. 8s. Plates, half-bd. morocco. 


R. Capgit, Edinburgh ; Housston & Sronsuan, London, 
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ONE-VOLUME ENCYCLOPADIAS AND DICTIONARIES 


Printed for Longman, Brown, and Co. 





WEBSTER’S DOMESTIC ECONOMY (next Month). 


BRANDE'’S SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART, 


60s, 


M‘CULLOCH’S COMMERCIAL DICTIONARY, 50s. 
GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY (2 vols.) 80s. 

LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA of GARDENING, 50s. 

_ ENCYCLOPAEDIA of AGRICULTURE, 50s. 

— ENCYCLOPEDIA of PLANTS, 73s. 6d. 

oe ENCYCLOPEDIA of TREES and SHRUBS, 50s. 

ENCYCLOP-EDIA of COTTAGE ARCHITECTURE, 63s, 

URES DICTIONARY of ARTS and MANUFACTURES, 50s, 
GWILT’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of ARCHITECTURE, 52s. 6d. 
JOHNSON’S FARMER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 50s. 
MURRAY'S ENCYCLOPEDIA of GEOGRAPHY, 60s. 
BLAINE’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of RURAL SPORTS, 50s. 
COPLAND’S MEDICAL DICTIONARY, Vols. 1 and 2, 60s. 


London: Loneman, Brown, 


GREEN, and Lonemans. 








ust published, price Be. 6d, i . 
A MANUAL of ARITUMET IC, in which 
Simple ‘and Efficient Rules for the Solution of the most 
difficult Questions are clearly deduced from a minute Investi- 
gation of Elementary og: iles.. as apted for the use of 
Schools, Private Taere, and Ff 
3y GEOR GE "HO TTON, 
Late dstthnetel Master in King” . College School. 
Fellowes, Ludgate-street. 





N's ‘fe. _ = 
EREGRIN PULTUNEY; 
L af in m4, 

“We can decidedly. "pecommend this work, as well for its 
pleasant humour and domestic characters as for its practical 
utility, to families proposing to send their younger branches to 
India.""—Beil's Messenger. 

“The pictures have a life-like truth ahout them which raise 
this work far above the ordinary. ‘Ihe humorous scenes and 

adventures ne not unworthy of the best in the Dickens 
school.”"— Atla 

London: John Mortimer, Adelaide-street, Trafalgar-square. 

The following Periodic al a4 orks, for APRIL, 1844, will be 
published by CHARLES KNIG sHT & Co " 
HE PICTORI AL SUNDAY BOOK, Part IV. 
with a Coloured Map, price 1s. 6d. Published also in 
Weekly Numbers at 3¢.; with the Coloured Map, and a sheet of 
letter-press, descriptive of the Geography of the Holy Land as a 
Supplementary Number, price 6d. 

THE PENNY MAGAZINE, Part XXXIX. of the New 
Series, price 6d. 

THE PICTORIAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, during the 
Reicn or Georges IIl., Part and a Half, XXXIX., super- 
royal 8vo. price 3s., completing the Work. 

THE PICTORIAL MUSEUM of ANIMATED NATURE, 
Part XVI., price ls. Published alsoin Weekly Numbers, price 3d. 

THE LIBRARY for the TIMES. Monthly Series. 
ou R INDIAN EMPIRE. By C. Mac Fartane. Vol. L, 

art Il., price 2s. 6d. 





RE-ISSUE IN aa oh! ros ooo SECTIONS, OF 

On the Ist Sein ree. < Works commenced to be re- 
issued in Monthly Volumes, or Sections, so as to enable new 
Suoscribers, with a very moderate periodic al outlay, to become 
possessed. within a short period, of books which are universally 
acknowledzed to be the best foundation of a private library. All 
doubts of their proper completion, which too often apply to 
large periodical works, are now set at rest. 

‘The Monthly Re-issue will be as Po pei all the Volumes or 
Sections being strongly and elegantly sewed in a novel style:— 

THE PENNY CYCLOPZEDIA. A Monthly Volume, at 
Six Shillings. Completed, in 27 Volumes, in March, 1846. 

THE PENNY MAGAZINE, Ist Series. A Monthly 
Volume, at Four Shillings. Completed, in 9 Yolumes, in Oc- 
tober, 1844 

THE PICTORIAL BIBLE, and the HISTORY OF THE 
JEWS (including the Natural History of the Holy Land). A 
Monthly Section, including a portion of each Work, at Six Shil- 
lings. Completed, in 12 Monthly Parts, in December, 1844. 

THE PICTORIAL EDITION OF SHAKSPERE, in- 
cluding the Biography. A Monthly Section, at Six Shillings. 
Completed, in 21 Monthly Parts, in September, 1345 

THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENG LAND, 
conclusion of the reign of George II. A Monthly Section, at 
Six Shillings. Completed, in 15 Monthly Parts, in March, 1845. 

THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, during 
the reign of George III. A Monthly Section, at Six Shillings. 
Completed, in 12 Monthly Parts, in December, 1844. 

LONDON. <A Monthly Section, at Four Shillings and Six- 
pence, commencing April 1. Completed, in 12 Monthly Parts, 
in April, 1845. 

PICTORIAL ee ARY ON THE OLD AND NEW 
TESTAMENT. A Monthly Section, at Two Se itions and Six- 


=. commencing April l. Completed, in 10 Monthly Parts, in 
anuary, 1845. 


to the 


Als 
THE PICTORI A HISTORY of ENGLAND, during the 
Reign of George III. Vol. 1V., super-royal 8vo., in cloth boards, 
rice 20s. This Volume completes the Work. The previous 
/olumes may be had, price 20s, each. 


LONDON. Vol. VL, price 10s. 6d. This Volume com- 
Bad, price Work. Any of the preceding Volumes may still be 

ad Price 10s. 6d. 

‘he Weekly. Publication of the Numbers of OLD 

ENGLAND will continue regularly on every Saturday in April; 

sut the Monthly Part, which comprises Nos. 17,18, 19, and 20, 
will not appesr till the Ist of May. in consequence of the great 
Jemand, which requires this interval for an adequate prepara- 
~ of the future Il uminated Engravings. 

udgate-street, March 20, 1844. 





On the 6th of April will pew ) pean, price 1s. 6d. ; if sent by 
HE FLUTE EX! PLAIN YED; being an Exa- 


mination of the Priccieles of its § Strmeture and Action. 
) 


NELIUS 

Among the Contents will be found, Ancient Flutes—The 
Modern, or German Flate—Recent Attempts to re-model the 
Flute—Gordon, Boehm, &c.—Acoustical and Mechanical Requi- 
sites for a perfect Flute—The new Patent Flute—The Em- 
bouchure—The Bore, “age esge ee —The Terminator, &c.— 
The Wood of the Flut *. The whole embracing a 
variety of matter of great, nov sity, laanertauen, and utility to the 
Flutist and Musician. 

Published by the Author, 36, Great Titchfield-street; F. Hill 
(late Monzanit & Hill), 28, Homent-stre et; J. ‘urner, 19, 
Poultry, London; and may be had of all Book and Music 


Sellers. 
FREE HOSPITAL for the DESTI- 





OYAL 


» TUTE SICK and Byeeeen, Gray's Inn-road (late 
Greville-street). Founded A.D. 183 

Patron—The OU EEN. 
PRINCIPLES ON WHICH THIS CHARITY IS REGULATED. 

In-poorR PATIENTS. — Forei signers, strangers, and others, in 
sickness or disease, having neither friends nor homes, are ad- 
mitted into the wards of this Hospital on their own application, 
so far as the means of the charity will permit. 

Ovt-poor PaTieNTs.—All sick and diseased persons. having 
no other means of obtaining relief, may attend at this Hospital 
any aay at one o'clock, when they will receive medical and 
surgical advice, and medicine fre 

In consequence of the number of wretched applicants crowd- 
ing the gates of this Hospital the Committee feel it their im- 
perative duty to make the most urgent appeal to the public for 
continued support, to enable them to admit and relieve the dis- 
tressing cases that hourly present themselves. 

Contributions will be kindly received b Messrs. Coutts & Co.; Fy 
Messrs. Drummonds ‘o.; Messrs. Herries & Co.; Messrs. 
Smith, Payne & Smiths; Messrs. Glyn & Co.; Messrs. Jones, 
Loyd "& Co. ; Messrs. Barclay, Bevan & Co. ; Messrs. Denison 
& Co.; Seen Williams, Deacon & Co. Messrs. Prescott & 
Co. ; Messrs. Ransom & Co. ; Messrs. pels y Gurney & Co. ; 
Messrs. Nisbet & Co. Carpereerest 3 and at the Secretary’s 
Office, by the Rev. R. C. PACKMAN, Secretary. 

Cast-olf apparel, male and phy will be gratefully acknow- 


ledge 
YDINBURGH LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY. Established 1823.—Constituted by Act of Par- 
liament. Capital Half a Million sterling. 
Edinburgh,—24, George-street, 
And ll, King William-street, City, London. 

This Company presents to the assured perfect security, and 
freedom from all liability ; 

A right of participating in the whole protts of the Company to 
the extent of four-fifths, which, at last declaration, averaged 
50 per cent. on the premiums paid during the preceding seven 
years; 

Very moderate rates, without participation, which, on young 
lives, are equivalent to a present bonus of very considerable 
amount; 

Noe ntrance-money or other charge beyond policy stamp 
Assurances effected on equal, or ascending or descendiug 

scales, Or in any other way that the interests of parties may 

require. 
Prospectus, and every information, to be had on application 

at the Offices in London or a 





. FINLAY, Manager. 
_ Edinburgh, Ist March, 1844. Ww M. DICKSON. Secre tary. 


STRALASIAN, COLONIAL, and GENE- 
RAL wn 4 ASSU RANC E and ANNU dated COMPANY. 
pital 200,000/., in 2,000 Shar 
Director. 
Edward Barnard, Esq. F.R.S. Gideon Colquhoun, Esq. 
Robert Brooks, Esq. E. Mangles, Esq. 
Henry Buckle, Esq Ric hard Onslow, Esq. 

John Henry Cappe r. Esq. William Walker, Esq. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Maples, Pearse, Stevens & Co. 
ankers—The Union Bank of London. 

Colonial Bankers—The Bank of Australasia Gonsapeseted by 

Royal Charter, 1835), No. 2, ‘Guilford’ ste 
Physician—?. Fraser, Esq., 62, Guil — een. 
Secretary — Edward Rj ley. Es 

The following are specimens of the low rates ‘of Premiums for 
the Assurance of 1004. 
Age eccccces | ! 30 | 40 | 50 | 60 
Ann. Prem. |£1 10 3! £2 0 7| £2 15 31 £4 1 8] £6 3 9 

TO EMIGRANTS TO. THE AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES 
who are assured for the whole term of life, the Company offers 
the permission to proceed to and reside in any of those Colonies 
without extra premium, and to pay their premiums there. For 
residence in New Ze aland a moderate extra premium is charged. 

To all Persons the Company offers the advantages of the gua- 
rantee of an ample subscribed Capital—of permission to retain 
one-third of the Premium in their own hands (the portion so re- 

tained, with interest upon it, being pa entre from the Policy 

one n it becomes a Claim)—of Ascending, Gengentins, and other 
Scales of Premiums, and of Participation in 

Prospectuses and full particulars may be had a at ‘the Offices of 
the Company, No. 126, Bishopsgate-street, City. 




















ROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE and 
ANNUITY COMP any. 9, Chatham- 
Londen. Established in | ¥ vee 4 . * place, Blackfrian, 
is jociety is supporte y an ample su = ib 
by a considerable accumulated premium fun ‘enn Capital, and 
enemy are ne © ow rate of. rg wit 
profits, or at an increased premium, wit 
pretes of the Office. . participation j inthe 
A Bonus in ready money, at the rate of 15 per cent. on the 
premiums receive: (equivalent to a reversionary bonus of al 
30 per cent.) was declared in May, 1842, on all beneficial pol 
on 7 three annual premiums had been paid in the December 
previou: 
A divuion of the profits takes place every five 
holders of peocken policies cnn receive their honuses in watt 
money, or have them applied in augmentat 
or in reduction of their fetare premtens. ain Policies 
Assurers may contract to pay their Premiums either in one 
sum, in a given number of payments, in annual, half-yearly, 
quarterly payments, or on the ascending or descending scale, nal 
Officers in the Army and Navy on active service, Persons 
afllicted with chronic and other diseases, and such as are 
beyond the limits of Europe, are also assured at moderate rate, 
Prospectuses and all necessary information ma obtained 
at the Office. MICHAEL SAWARD, Se Secretary, 
en, 
ATIONAL MERCANTILE LIFE ASSUR. 
ANCE SOCIETY, Arthur-street West, bridge, 
(Established in a. ) Directors. ont, Lenten 
hairman—Robert Currey, Esq. 
Edward Baker. Esq. poms Bax, . 
Jasper Capper, Esq. seph Coo a. 
Thomas Dakeyne, Esq. weet Jefikes, Bey 
Giles Redmayne, Esq. William R. Saleen Esq. 
ames Gotcer, Esq. Joseph Sterry, jun., Esq, 
Henry Sterry, Esq. Robert Wilcoxon, Esq. 
Bankers—Messrs. Prescott, Grote & Co. 
ADVANTAGES. 


A BONUS of two-thirds of the Profits allotted to th 
Pd RATES of PREMIUM charged for pat | 


rofits 
oO eREMIUMS pevabie Annually. Half-yearly, or Quarte: 
ASSURANCES of EVERY DESCRIPTION may be cleced, 
Among others, the important one, originated by this Seciety, of 
securing asum to the Assured himself on bis attaining any given 
age, or to his aie in the event of his earlier death. 
ARY, containing detailed Particulars, may be 
had on applic 4... at the Office, or of the Society's Agents. 
JENKIN JONES, Actuary and Secretary, 


REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSU.- 
RANCE SOCIETY. 14, Waterloo-place, London. 
Directors—The Chisholm, Chairman. 
William Morley, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
John Brightman, Esq. James John Kinloch, Esq. 
Francis Brodigan, Esq. | Henry Lawson, E ~ 
James William Deacon, Esq. | Robert Power, Es 
Jonathan Duncan Dow, Esq. The Rev. F. W. Johnson Vickery, 
Alexander Robert Irvine, E Sq. A.M. 
Jobn Inglis Jerdein, Esq. 
Auditors—C. B. Rule, ion —T.C. Simmons, Esq. —G. Thomas, Esq, 
Physician—J ohn Clendinning, M.D., 17, Wimpole-street, 
Solicitor—W alter Prideaux, Esq., Goldsmith's Hall. 
Bankers—Union Bank of London. 
eee OF THIS INSTITUTION, 

The whole of the profits divided ANNUALLY among the 
arog of Policies on which five Annual Premiums shall have 

een pai 
Credit allowed for the first five Annual Premiums, on satis- 
factory security being given for the payment of the same at the 
expiration of five years. 

Credit given for half the amount of the first five Annual Pre- 
miums—without security. 

Ry of Policies effected and registered (without charge) 
at the 

Claims on Policies not subject to be litigated or disputed, ex. 
cept with the sanction, in each case, of a General Meeting ofthe 
Assured, to be specially convened on the occasion. 

Holders of Policies of 1000/. entitled (after payment of five 
Annual Premiums) to attend and vote at all General Meetings 
of the Assured, who will have the superintendence and control 

of the funds and affairs of the Society. 

Full particulars are detailed in the Prospectus, which, with 
every requisite information, may be obtained by application to 

A. R. IRVINE, Managing Director, 


TLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 92, Cheap- 
side, London. Established 1808. 
Directors. 
Sir Thomas Turton, Bart., Chairman. 
John Oliver Hanson, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Sir Wm. Baynes, Bart. Moses Mocatta, Esq. 
The Hon. Sir Courteney Boyle. James William Ogle, Esq. 
Thomas Chapman, Esq. Emanuel Pacifico, M.D. 
William Laforest, Esq. William George cy Esq. 
Donald Maclean, Esq John Peter Rasch, 
Auditors—Francis Brigh Hookey, Esq., and ——— Pulley, Esq. 
Actuary—C harles Ansell Esq. F.R.S 
Solicitor—J. B. De Mole, Esq. 
Surveyor—Thomas Hopper. Esc 
Assistant Surveyor—Thomas Lloyd, ¥sq. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
RETURNS.—The Directors request reference to the fact, that 
Twenty per Cent. was returned by this Company on the amount 
of Premiums paid for the Five Years up to Christmas, 1841, on 
all Policies for 300/ and upwards, which had been in force for 
one year at that tim 
The next periodical Accounts for Returns will be made up to 
Christmas, 18 
tENT.—T us Office (independent of the Returns and the late 
Reduction in the Rates of Premium), offers to Persons effecting 
Assurances, the further advantage of an allowgece for the loss 
of Kent on Buildings rendered untenantable by 
EWALS.—Policies due on Lady-day aad be renewed 
within fifteen days thereafter. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

The attention of the Public has, in the Advertisements and 
Proposals of this. Cospoens ¢ of late years, been called to a Tal 
of Additions t P on Policies of particular 
dates and $; the Directors now beg to refer to a Statement 
(which may be obtained on application at the Office in Cheap- 
side, or to any of the Agents in the Country) of Sums ae 
paid. showing the Sums respectively assured and the Bonuses 
thereon. 

Persons assured for the whole term of Life in Great Britain of 
Ireland respectively, will have an ADDITI made to their 
Policies every nome year, or = oquevatens ‘REDUCTIO} 
the poture perme s of Premium, at the option of the ‘Assured. 

THE TH SeerENNIAL VALUATION will be made 
up to Mee, u 

ASSURANC ne for SHORT-PERIODS may now be effected 
in this Office at considerably reduced rates of Premium Ofc 

The Company's Rates call Deamasele may be bad at the 
in London or of any of the ae the Country, Noone a 
rized to report on the appearance res pro, . 

98, Cheapnide, fienn’ BES WOROUGH, bs 

june, 1843, 
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DISEASED ano HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 
EDICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL 
LIFE OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall, London. 


Trustees. 
Charles Hopkinson, Esq., Regent- Alfred Waddilove, D.C.L., Doc- 
tors’-commons. 


t. 
sir Thomas Phillips, Temple. 


Directors. 
bleday, Esq., 249,| C. Richardson, Esq., 19, Bruton- 
4 _———. . | street, Berkeley-square. 
George Gun Hay, Esq., 127, | Thomas Stevenson, Esq. F.S.A., 
Sioane-street 37, bed Grosvenor-street. 
J. Parkinson, Esq., F.R.S., 80, | Robert Bentley Todd,M.D. F.R.S. 
‘Cambridge-terrace, Hyde-park. 26, Parliament-street. 
Benj. Phillips, Esq. F.R.S., 17, | Alfred Waddilove, D.C.L., Doc- 
Wimpole-street. | tors’-commons. 
Auditors. 
John Purssord, Esq., 7; York-| J. Stirling Taylor, Esq., 14, Upper 
terrace, Regent’s-park. loucester-place, Dorset-sq. 
Joseph Radford, Esq., 27, Cam-} Martial L. Welch, Esq., Wynd- 
terrace, Hyde-park. h place, Bry: q! a 
Standing Counsei—John Shapter, Esq., Lincoln’s Inn. 
Bankers—Messrs. C. Hopkinson & Co. Regent-street. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Richardson phe ~ oa, 
t of Medical Statistics—William Farr, Esq., Genera 
 puiemli Register Office. ° 
Actuary—F. G. P. Neison, Esq. 
This Office is provided with very accurately constructed tables, 
y which it can assure unsound ives on equitable terms. _ é 
Similar tables enable the Society to grant increased annuities 
on unsound lives, the amount varying with the particular disease, 
Members of consumptive families assured at equitable rates. 
Healthy lives are assured on lower terms than at most other 





oat Life Assurance Society commenced business in 1705, 
and the principles of life contingencies, understood at that time 
to a very limited extent only, have repeatedly undergone im- 
portant changes and improvements; but till the establishment 
of this Society in 1841 no attempt had ever been made to assure 
the lives of persons who suffer from disease. 

The science of statistics has only within a recent period been 
successfully applied to the duration and se of disease, 
and hence tables on the probability of these results could not 
have been formed; and it would evidently have been unsafe 
and hazardous for any Society to have undertaken the risk of 
assuring the lives of persons afflicted with any particular malady. 
The statistical information, however, now collected, and in pos- 

ion of this office, is of so great an extent as fully to warrant 
the extension of life assurance to such cases, and in fact to place 
the application of life assurance on diseased lives on a more 
secure basis than even that on healthy lives. 3 2 4 

It is hoped that while kept clearly in view that this Society, in 
common with other offices, will assure the lives of healthy per- 
sons, itis as yet the only one established to assure the lives of 

rsons labouring under disease ; and to this latter feature par- 
ticular attention is directed. _ . 

In the first place, because it opens a larger. field for business 
than all other offices can have unitedly ; and in the 

Second place, because that branch of assurance must, from 
its own nature, be less hazardous, and its principles rest on a 
more permanent foundation. 

These are two highly important facts,and we shall enter into 
an explanation of each; and first as to the prevalence of disease. 

The period of life most important to an assurance office is 
that between 15—60 years of age, and in the following remarks 
we refer exclusively to this period of life. 

It will be found that the deaths in the metropolis for the two 
years preceding 1842, were from all causes 30,513; and from con- 
sumption alone, 10,688; showing that more than one-third of the 
total deaths in that period of life takes place from the prevalence 
ofa single disease ; and if the same inquiry were instituted with 
respect to the existence of other diseases, such as asthma, dropsy, 
diseases of the head, heart, &c., it would be found that more 
than one-half of the whole population would, on medical exa- 
mination, be refused admission into an assurance office. If the 
inquiry be carried to the principal towns in England, like facts 
are elicited—in Birmingham, Liverpool, and Manchester, the 
deaths from all causes per annum are about 5,028, while those 
from consumption are 1,988, forming considerably more than 
one-third of the whole. ‘The same thing will be found to hold 

in the large towns in Scotland, in six of which the deaths 
in a given period, from all causes, amounted to 23,078, those 
from consumption alone to6,359, and from six important diseases 
9,754: in the latter case forming more than 42 per cent. of the 
deaths from all causes. On reference to the returns from the 
city of Glasgow for 1836-40 it will be found that the deaths in 
that period, from all causes, were 14,107, from consumption 4,087, 
anda list of five diseases 6,423, being more than 45 per cent. of 
the deaths from all causes. 

The diseases here alluded to are such as exist in general in a 
chronic form, frequently for many years prior to death, but 
which, on a strict medical examination, would effectually ex- 
clude the persons so affected from the benefits of life assurance; 
and since it thus appears that a majority of the population is in- 
cluded in this class, the value and importance of the new feature 
of this Society cannot fail to be justly appreciated. 

The second point to be explained is the fact that there is much 
less risk in assuring diseased lives, is is a feature of para- 
mount and vital importance to the interests of this Society, and 
deserves to be carefully considered. i 

The real risk incurred in all assurance transactions consists in 
the chance to which an office is liable of experiencing a different 
degree of mortality from that experienced by the tables on 
which its calculations are founded. This differenze is termed 
the fluctuation of mortality, and will be found to be much less 
among diseased lives thai over the general population, and 
among selected lives. 

he deaths from consumption in the metropolis per annum, 
are sufficiently near the annual number which takes place in 
asgow, from all causes, to admit of a comparison, and by re- 
ducing the matter to figures it is found that while the fluctua- 
tion per annum in the latter case is as high as 45 per cent., in 
the former it is only 9 per cent., or, in other words, the fluctua- 
tion of mortality in consumption was only one-fifth of the 
other; and in Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham, even 
With the disadvantage of smaller numbers, tbe fluctuation does 
hot exceed 3 per cent., showing a remarkable uniformity in the 
law which determines the mortality of this disease, and that it 
1% more positive and absolute in its results than that which 
regulates the general population. Consumption has here been 
selected, not because it was considered more favourable in its 
Tesults, but simply on account of the larger numbers affording 
amore satisfactory proof of the question under consideration ; 
ae same test has been caael to a great number of other 
‘ases, and like results obtained. Among nine diseases in the 
teopolis.. including asthma, dropsy, rheumatism, disease of 
_ liver, of the heart, of the nervous system, &c.. the fluctuation 
the only 74 per cent., and in five diseases in a different district 

e fluctuation was about 7 per cent., while among eleven in 
another locality, and even with small numbers, the fluctuation 
Es ae exceed 6'2 per cent. ; and taking the principal towns in 
Sremnd: including Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, Leeds, 

heffield, &c., the fluctuation over 11 of the more important 

seases was 6 4 per cent. 
ate remarkable uniformity in these results cannot fail to pro- 
ce a conviction of the positive character of the law of mor- 
me in disease; indeed, there seems to be nothing within the 
the mores of the doctrine of probabilities so well defined as 
Population ty of diseased lives. The mortality of the general 
has frequently been referred to by writers as an ex- 





ample of the certainty of common events, but the preceding 
remarks must show with how much greater certainty the mor- 
tality of diseased lives can be depended on, 

It is perhaps right to state, that in applying the test of fluctu- 
ation to disease, it has not been confined to one place or class of 
lives, but has been extended to the principal towns in Englan 
and Scotland, as well as to many rural districts in England, and 
included the experience of one or two large societies of select 
lives. This has afforded an opportunity of judging of the effects 
of locality and its sanatory condition on the duration of life, and 
a remarkable fact has thus been developed, viz., that the value 
of life generally is much greater in the country districts than in 
large cities; but that of those persons who suffer from disease 
the value of life is nearly the same. As an example of this—the 
expectation of the age of 30 in the country districts is 36°7 years ; 
in cities (viz. Glasgow) 27°6 years—diflerence 33 per cent. nearly ; 
but take the case of persons of that age in whom the consumptive 
tendency is developed, and who will ultimately die of consump- 
tion, and their expectation of life in the counties of Essex, 
Suffolk. and Norfolk will be found to be 14°5, in cities (Glasgow) 
14°4, and in the Metropolis, Manchester, l’'irmingham, 13°9; dif- 
ference ‘017 per cent, (or 1°57 per cent.) It therefore appears, 
that while the difference between country and town life in the 
former case is about 33 per cent., that in the latter instance 
(consumption) the difference is almost nothing, and the results 
nearly uniform. The same thing holds good with some other 
diseases which have been investigated in this manner. This 
fact, although not generally understood, is only what might 
have been expected by a careful consideration of the conclusion 


formerly arrived at—that the fluctuation of the law of mortality | 
i i narrow limit, and conse- | 


in disease is confined within a very 1 
quently little influenced by external circumstances. 

It hence appears that the fluctuation in the mortality of 
diseased lives is much less than among select lives and the popu- 
lation generally, and therefore the risk of assuring diseased 
lives must also be less. a 

To apply this conclusion to the affairs of an assurance office, 
it may be stated, that supposing the number of lives in a society, 
taking only select lives, was such that the table of mortality 
would indicate 100 deaths per annum, it would 
have always suflicient funds at immediate command to meet 145 
deaths; on the other hand, an office assuring only diseased 
lives need not provide for more than 109 deaths per annum; 
that is to say, the risk of assuring diseased lives is, to that of 
averaze lives, as 9 to 45, or only one-fifth. This fact is highly 
important to the interests of this Society, and establishes, 
beyond doubt, the safety and correctness of the principles on 
which it is founded. 


For further information, reference is made to the prospectuses | 


and other published documents of the Society, which 
obtained, on application at the Society's offices, from 
F. G. P. NEISON, Actuary. 


may be 





RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM.-| 


PANY, 1, Princes-street, Bunk, London: empowered by 
special Act of Parliament, IV. Vict. cap. 9. Capital 1,000,000/. 
The effect of an Assurance on a person's own life is to create 
at once a poeeey in reversion, which can by no other means 
be realized. ‘Take, for instance, the case of a person at the age 


of thirty, who by the payment of 5/ 3s. 4d. to the Britannia Life | 


Assurance Company, can come at once possessed of a be- 
queathable property. amounting to 1000/., subject only to the 
condition of his continuing the same payment quarterly during 
the remainder of his life,—a condition which may be fulfilled by 
the mere saving of EIGHT SHILLINGS weekly in his expendi- 
ture. Thus, by the exertion of a very slight degree of economy 
—such, indeed, as can scarcely be felt as an inconvenience, he 
way at once realize a capital of 1000/., which he can bequeath 
or dispose of in any way he may think proper. 

Detailed Prospectuses, and every requisite information as to 
the mode of effecting Assurances, may be obtained at the Office, 
or will be forwarded (post free) upon application. 

PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 

Directors attend daily at 2 o'clock. for the dispatch of business. 


OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 


SNUFFING.—KEMPTON’S PATENT.—These candles | 


are greatly improved, and do not require snuffing; they burn 


longer and are cheaper than any other candle; the flame is | 


steady and brilliant. No metallic or deleterious matter is used 

in the manufacture. Price 8d. perlb. Sold by G. E. Parish, 

— for exportation, 214. Bread-street, City; and at the 
ufactory, Old Bargehouse, Christchurch, Surrey. 





SINGLE BOTTLE of BETTS’S PATENT | 


BRANDY may now be obtained in a perfectly genuine | 


state. This convenient arrangement for both vender and pur- 
chaser, and their mutual security against deception, is effected 
by the use of Betts'’s Patent MeTtALtic CaPpsuce, made of 
pure and SoLtip MgTat, (not Tin Foil,) which completely en- 
closes the cork and mouth of the bottle, and is embossed with 
the words “ Berrs's PATENT Branpy, 7, SMITHFIELD Bars,” 
se favchate of which is engraved on a label affixed to each 
ottle. 


In the present day it is imperil to produce anything new | 
e cupidity of imitators. Already 


and useful without exciting t 
attempts are made to mystify the identity of the original and 
genuine article, by foisting upon the public the contents of 
bottles having a Tin Foil covering, falsely denominated “ a neat 
metallic capsule.” J.T. BETTS & Co. therefore deem it essen- 
tial to impress upon purchasers the absolute necessity of com- 
paring the Embossed Capsules with the Labels, as an infallible 
mode of detecting fraudulent substitutions. 

Betts’s Patent Branpy, thus protected, may be obtained 
of the undermentioned Wine and Spirit Merchants, at 3s. 6d. per 
Bottle, Bottles included; or at 18s. per Gallon, as heretofore, at 

Bishopsgate-street W. Stevens, Nos. 78 and 80. 

Bayswater Charles Simpson, 22, Bayswater-terrace. 

Blackfriars-road S. Silcock, No. 1. 

rixton S. Hawks, Brixton Washway. 

Tamden Town George Roberts, 91, High-street. 
Camberwell Robert Sturt, Camberwell-green. 
Drury-lane Nichs. Walker, No. 111. 

Edgeware-road Richard Clayton, No. 118. 

Rus'on-square Thomas Oliver, Drammond-street. 

Exmouth-street Benjamin Brooks, No. 27. 

John Chester, Croom'’s Hill, 
William Priest. 

James Carter, No. 42. 

Henry Finch. 13, Middle-row. 
William Barker, 1, Albion-place. 
James Smith, No. 131. 

John Jones, 20}, High-row. 

J. H. Watchorn, Marsh-gate. 
A. Watson, St. Ann’s-place. 
Thomas Thompson, No. 35. 
William Mouls, 9, High-street. 

. Arnold, corner Hampstead-road. 
James Thompson, 3381. 

James Watson, 1, Grosvenor-row. 
George Rich, Glass House-street. 
Geo. Garrett, Stones’ End. 

Charles Temple. 62, Charlton-street. 
Strand John Short, No. 333 

Ditto E. D. Burton, 21, Pickett-street. 
Tottenham-court-rd. James Young, No. 108. 
Whitechapel Vm. Coates, 25, High-street. 
Walworth G, Potter, 10, Beck ford-row. 
Walworth-road Wm. Garrett, 14, Bolingbroke-row. 
Westminster John Jones, 3, Rochester-row. 

i James Watson, 7, Great Chapel-street, 
Robert Shaw, 10, Gilbert-buildings. 


Greenwich 
Hampstead 
Haymarket 
Holborn 

King's Cross 
Kingsland-road 
Knightsbridge 
Lambeth 
Limehouse 
Munster-street 
Newington Butts 
New-road 


Regent-street 
Southwark 
Somers Town 


ESSRS. BARRY & SON, Stationers and En- 

gravers, hez to inform the Nobility and Gentry, that they 
RAVE VISITING CARDS in their best manner—with the 
crest, 6s.; without, 2s. 6d.; and 100 cards, 2s. 6d. Specimens of 
the above may be selected from a most fashionable assortment 
at their establishments, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, and 122, 
Bishopsgate-street Within ; or sent on application any distance 
free ofexpense. Superfine letter papers, 27s., 22s., 20s., 18s., 178., 
l4s. 6d., 128., and &s. per ream; note ditto, 18s., 16s., 128., 8s., 6s. 
and 4s. per ream. Either of the above papers may be stamped 
with a coronet, crest, or initials, for the additional charge of 5s, 
perream. Their miscellaneous stock, which is very large, and 
particularly adapted for Presents, as most of their articles may 
be procured either plain or of the most costly description, em- 
braces every article of elegant and decorative stationery suitable 
for the boudoir, drawing-room, or counting-house. essrs. 
& Son are also agents for Mr. R. B. Ede’s Perfumery, and sup- 
ply postage stamps and envelopes at Government prices. 


OOKING-GLASSES.—W. E. GOULD, 19, 
Moorgate-street, Bank, respectfully solicits an inspection 
of his large ASSORTMENT of CHIMNEY GLASSES, of various 








be necessary to | 


sizes, of superior quality,in rich gilt frames, which, for elegance 
of design and superiority of workmanship, cannot be surpassed, 
at reduced prices. Cheval and toilet glasses, window cornices. 
picture frames, gilt bordering for rooms, at equally reduced 
prices. Every article manufactured on the Premises, 19, Moor- 
gate-street. A few Second-hand Chimney-glasses for sale cheap, 
—*»* Established in the year 1769. 


ETCALFE’'S NEW PATTERN TOOTH 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brush 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 





| divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 


and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose—\s. n improved Clothes Brush, that cleans ina 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh 


| Brushes, of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
| brusbes, which act in the most surprising and a Yo manner. 


The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved va 
rties of absorption, vitality. and durability, by mea 
Importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits 
and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of a genuine 
Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE’S Sole Establishment, 
120 8., Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
Caution—Beware of the words ‘* From Metcalfe’s,” adopted 
by some houses. 


ICK CLOTHS, with Poles, Pulleys, and Lines 
complete.—“ No farmer should be without a good Rick 
Cloth, for it is certainly one of the most useful things he can 
have on his premises, Te is not only in hay-time and harvest- 
time that he wants it—the benefit of it in one awkward day with 
the thrashing-machine is equal to the cost."’—Gardener's Gazette, 
July 14, 1838, 

A great variety of these useful Rick Cloths, both new and 
second-hand, with Poles, omplete, to be had at small cost 
at BENJAMIN EDGINGTON’S Marquee, Tent. and Rick Cloth 
Manufactory, 2, Duke-street, Southwark. Warehouse, 208, 
Piccadilly.—Address per post, in full, Benjamin Edgington, 2, 
Duke-street, Southwark. 

Marquees and Tents for Sale or Hire. 


EVILLE ORANGE JELLY, prepared by 


JOHN CASTELL, Wholesale and Retail Confestionse, 
s. 4d, 








44.and 45, Princes-street, Leicester-square, London, at 1s 
per pound pot. This preparation contains all the properties of 
orange marmalade, without the peel, and on that account will 
be found preferable for children, invalids, and people advanced 
in life, also those of weak digestion, as the pieces of peel are not 
always sufficiently preserved, thereby counteracting the bene- 
ficial effects of the compound. 
gent, J. Johnson, George-street, Bath. 
HE NEW DISCOVERY for the NERVES, 
by DR. GRANDISON. Patronized by above 100 of the 
Nobility.—This invaluable Medicine has effected the most won- 
derful Cures, and bestowed the boon of Nervous vigour upon 
Thousands. Many who have proved it will testify, that, by 
perseverance, the trembling hand may become _ steatdy, the 
weak heart strong, and nervous irritability (so often the pre- 
cursor of insanity), may be arrested. It has secured refreshing 
sleep (without containing one particle of any opiate) to those 
who have not enjoyed that blessing for years, and conquered 
the most obstinate indigestion, insuring vigour both of body 
and mind. Sold by all respectable Medicine Venders, in Boxes, 
at ls. ldd., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each, containing advice to the 
Patient, with Testimonials attached. Ask for Dr. GRANDI- 
SON'S Cuarity Pitus. 





YSTABLISHED 1835.—The Proprietor of 
BARON DUPUYTREN’'S MEDICATED POMATUM for 
the growth and preservation of the HAIR, begs respectfully to 
inform the Nobility and Gentry that he has removed his Labo- 
ratory from 156, Regent-street, to 59, Great Russell-street, oppo- 
site the British Museum. He continues, as heretofore, to mark 
in his own handwriting, the label of each pot with his initials 
“FW. J.’ which are also printed on the inside and outside of 
the pot in its manufacture. He takes these —_-y- to pre- 
vent counterfeits, although any one who has once used the 
genuine article cannot fail to detect any imitation of it. Sold 
y most chemists, perfumers, hairdressers, and others, in town 
and country. J 
r r + r 
| OWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL DEN- 
iu TIFRICE, patronized by Her Majesty, H.R.H. Prince 
Albert, the Royal Family, and the several Courts of Europe.— 
| A FRAGRANT WHITE POWDER, prepared from Oriental Herbs of 
inestimable virtue, for strengthening, preserving, and cleansing the 
| teeth. It eradicates the factitious formation of tartar, and by the 
removal of that extraneous substance lends a salutary growth and 
freshness to the gums. It removes from the surface of the teeth the 
spots of incipient decay, polishes and preserves the Enamel, sub- 
stituting for discolour and the aspect of impurity, the most pure 
and pearl-like whiteness: while, from its salubrious and disinfecting 
qualities, it gives sweetness and perfume to the breath, bestowing at 
once cleanliness and the appearance and reality of health, Price 
2s. 9d. per box, duty included. 

CAUTION.—To protect the Public from Fraud, the Hon, Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty's Stamps have authorized the Proprietors’ 
Signature to be engraved on the Government Stamp, thus— 

A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, Hatton GaRDEN, 
/hich is affixed to each Box. 


ROWLAND'SS KALYDOR.—This elegant and 
fragrant Preparation thoroughly eradicates all Pimples, Spots, 
Redness, Tan, Freckles, and other Defects of the Skin. it impartsa 
youthful roseate hue to the Complexion, and renders the Arms, 
Hands, and Neck delicately fair, soft, and smooth. Price 4s. 6d. and 
8s. 6d. per bottle, duty included. 2 t 

CAUTION.—Each genuine bottle has the words “ ROW LAND'S 
KALY DOR” printed on the wrapper. The Government Stamp, 
as on the ODONTO, is affixed to each bottle. Be sure to ask for 
“ROWLAND’'S Articles.” Sold by them and by Chemists and 
Perfumers. 

*,* All others are FRAUDULENT COUNTERFEITS !!} 
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TREATISES 


RE-PUBLISHED FROM 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. 





In a handsome volume, post 8vo., price 10s. 6¢., with numerous 
Engravings on Wood and Steel, 


A SECOND EDITION OF 


THE ROD AND THE GUN; 


Being TWO TREATISES on ANGLING and SHOOTING, 


The former by JAMES WILSON, Esq.. F.R.S.E. &c. The latter 
by the Author of *THE OAKLEIGH SHOOTING CODE." 


“ Know also, to thy utter discomfort, nay, to thy utter con- 
fusion, that a book has lately appeared, yclept * The Rod and 
the Gun,’ so amusingly written and so complete in all its parts, 
that there is not the least occasion for you to burthen Mr. 
Murray's shelves with stale precepts that no one will attend 
to.""—Preface te * Days and Nights of Salmon Fishing,’ by William 
Scrope, Esq. 


In post 8vo, price 12s., profusely illustrated with En vertage on 
Wood and Steel, and uniformly printed with‘ The Rod and 
e Gun. 
* A SECOND EDITION OF THE. 


HORSE AND THE HOUND; 


Their various USES and TREATMENT, with PRACTICAL 
INSTRUCTIONS in HORSEMANSHIP; and a TREATISE 
on HORSE-DEALING. 

By NIMROD. 


** The Engravings cn Steel include Portraits of a RACER— 
a HUNTER-—a HACKNEY—and of acelebrated FOX HOUND. 
Among the otber illu ions (after Designs by Alken) are The 

‘IN fa RACE—UNHARBOURING the STAG—HORSE- 
MOUNTING — The GOOD and BAD SEATS — The 
TY HOUND—SELLING a HORSE, &c. &c. 





In post 8vo. with 60 Woodcuts, price 6s. 


THE FRUIT, FLOWER, AND 
KITCHEN GARDEN, 


By PATRICK NEILL, L.L.D. F.R.S.E., 
Secretary to the Caledonian Horticultural Society. 
“One of the best modern books on gardening extant.”— 
Sepia Garilener’s Magazine. 


¢ first really practical Treatise on Horticulture we have 


secn."’— Somerset County Gazette. 


In ito. with 13 Engravings, price 9s. 


A SYSTEM 
OF AGRICULTURE. 


By JAMES CLEGHORN, Esq. 

“ The best account of the Agriculture of the Scottish counties 
is to he found in Black’s Edition of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica.”"—Loudon's Encyclopedia of Agriculture. 

——— 
In post 8vo. price 6s. 


PAINTING, 
AND THE FINE ARTS. 


By B. R. HAYDON and WILLIAM HAZLITT. 

“ Mr. Hazlitt’s clever Treatise, written for the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, has come under our notice, We have read no work 
of that author with anything Gporeeching to the same gratifi- 
cation....We have mentioned the gratification we have expe- 
rienced from the perusal of Mr. Hazlitt’s Essay ; we must adda 
similar testimony in favour of his fellow-labourer, Mr. Haydon. 
His Treatise seems to us the result of study and observation, 
extensive and profound.""— Quarterly Review. 


In post 8vo. price 9s. 


Mlastrated by upwards of 80 Engravings on Wood, and 15 
folding Plutes on Steel, 


A TREATISE 


Ca the Nature, Properties, and Applications 
OF STEAM, AND 
ON STEAM NAVIGATION. 


By JOIN SCOTT RUSSELL, M.A. F.R.S.E.., 
Vice-President of the Society of Arts of Scotland. 
“A work on Steam and Steam Navigation in which Science 
and interesting information are equally combined.” | 
echanics’ Magazine. 


By the same Author, 
A TREATISE ON THE STEAM-ENGINE, 


Illustrated by 248 Engravings on Wood, and 15 folding Plates on 
Steel. Post 8vo. 9s. cloth. Y 

“ Most complete and circumstantial....At the same time it is 

mothodlealis. clearly, and luminously written; considering the 

number of illustrations, it is a very cheap book, and _as it ex- 

pans all the m 


ailin being a boon which eve 





ern improvements and applications, it eonnes 
h i wi 


ry mech an g 
receive with much gratitude."’— TheSurveyor, Engineer, § Architect, 


THE ATHENZUM CMar. 30 


Now completed, price 2/. 16s. strongly and elegantly half-bound in Morocco, with gilt leaves, 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD, 


NEW EDITION. 


This Atlas, which is already favourably known by the large circulation of the former Edition, is unsurpassed either 
in accuracy or beauty of execution by any work of its class, while in cheapness it is altogether unrivalled. It contains 
SIXTY-ONE FOLIO MAPS, engraved on Steel, in the first style of Art, by SIDNEY HALL, HUGHES, and others, with 
Geographical Descriptions, Statistical Tables, and an Index of all the Names occurring in the several Maps, amountin 
to 57,000, with their Latitude an@ Longitude, and the number of the Map in which they will be found. 8 

To the present Edition have been added a MAP of ISOTHERMAL LINES, a NEW MAP of INDIA, ona 
with the scene of the recent warlike operations West of the Indus; MAPS of CHINA, NEW ZEALAND, y 
DIEMEN’S LAND, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, SWAN RIVER, and NEW SOUTIT WALES. For the agcommodation of 
the readers of Ancient and Scripture History, there have also been added TWO MAPS of the WORLD as known to the 
ANCIENTS, MAPS of the TRAVELS of ST. PAUL, and LOWER EGYPT, while important improvements have likewise 
been made on the MAP of PALESTINE. 

Besides these, and other Additions, the Work has been carefully revised and corrected throughout. The Publishers 
are therefore satisfied, that in every respect it is accommodated to the present advanced state of Geographical Re. 
search, and whether on the ground of ACCURACY, BEAUTY of EXECUTION, or CHEAPNESS, they invite a compa: 
rison with any other work of the class. 

Part VIII. (price 6s.), containing the NEW MAPS above enumerated, is recommended to the purchasers of the 


former Edition. 
ey aes 
Now completed, in 21 volumes, 4to. 


Illustrated by 506 Engravings on Steel, and many Thousands on Wood, with a GENERAL INDEX of upwards of 
68,000 References, 


THE 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA; 


SEVENTH EDITION. Edited by PROFESSOR NAPIER. 


Tue general recommendations of the Work are so well expressed in the following selections from the 
| Critical Notices of the public Press, that the Proprietors, instead of employing language of their own in 
| describing its leading characteristics, will rest satisfied with presenting these extracts for public perusal, 
| Although selected from a variety of sources (including some of the highest critical authorities in this country), 
| the Proprietors have endeavoured to combine the selections in such a manner as to give a connected view of 
| the distinguishing merits of the Work. 
“ This is the really cheap Encyclopedia, for that only is cheap which is excellent.”! “It is our firm 
conviction that the British public was never before in possession of a work of this class so complete 
| in all its departments, so varied in its subjects, so profound in its information, or sanctioned with the 
stamp of such great authorities, in every branch of the Arts, Sciences, and General Literature.”? “The 
first thinkers, writers, and savans of the age, have in this book consolidated a body of Philosophy, His- 
tory, Belles Lettres, Biography, Science, and Art, which fulfils whatever is required from a complete 
circle of Literature and the Sciences.”* “ With the exception of such articles as remain comparatively 
unaffected by the progress of time and improvement, by far the greater number have been written 
expressly for this edition, and, in every instance, by persons the most eminent in the respective depart- 
ments of knowledge of which they have been employed to treat.”* “To such an extent has this substi- 
tution of new matter been carried, that in some of the volumes three-fourths of the whole contents are 
entirely new.”5 “For extent of usefulness, and moderation of price, it appears to us unparalleled; 
and to men whose fortunes and rooms do not permit them the enjoyment of a large collection of books, 
we can *9onceive a more valuable acquisition than this edition of that most comprehensive of all 
works—the tuncyclopedia Britannica.”® 

“The Index,—a work of stupendous labour, and, without doubt, the most comprehensive index of 
miscellaneous literature and science in the English language,—exhibits in a very striking manner the 
vast extent of information contained in the Encyclopedia, and must prove of invaluable service to all 
who have occasion to consult books of reference.”7 

“The quality of the paper,—the remarkable elegance of the typography,—and the beauty of the 
plates, combined with the literary value of its contents, render it the best, and because the best—the 
cheapest Encyclopedia ever published in Britain.”* “ Now that the country is being deluged with diluted 
stuff, compounded from Germany and America, what hope is there for the Science and the Literature of 
England, that publishers dare ever again venture on such another work as this ?”® 

“To the Gentleman and the Merchant, to the Agriculturist and the Manufacturer, to the Clergyman 
and the Layman, to the Student of Science or Philosophy, and the cultivator of Literature or the Fine 
Arts, the ENcycLop@p1A Britannica will prove an acquisition of the highest value. The great scope of 
its information also recommends it in an especial manner to emigrants and other persons resident in 
quarters where access to books is difficult, or whose fortunes do not permit them the enjoyment of extensive 
libraries.”!° “An Australian or New Zealand settler, who left his home with no other accomplishment 
but that of being able to read, write, and count, might, with such a companion, beguile his long and weary 
voyage, and become a well-informed man before he reached his destination.”'' As a token of regard 
presented by individuals or associations, no gift could be devised better calculated to fulfil the objects of 
such testimonials: for while the beauty and splendour of the work commend it to the taste of the donor, its 
great practical utility cannot fail to render it highly acceptable to the party receiving it. Lord. Brougham, 
when alluding to certain provisions in the Copyright Act, respecting Encyclopedias, stated, in regard to 
the Encyclopzedia Britannica, that “ if any work deserved to be encouraged by Parliament, it was this; and if 
any work was not only valuable and useful, but absolutely necessary for the country, it was this.” The Pub- 
lishers therefore confidently recommend the Seventh Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica as a work 
deserving of public confidence and support, and worthy of the national name. 
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